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GREETING 


‘To each member of the I. A. D. Parents’ Club, we 
wish to express our personal word of greeting. Hay- 
ing read carefully Books I and II of our Course in 
Practical Child Training, you are prepared to proceed 
at once with great confidence in the application of 
the methods given you in this volume. We believe this 
book will help you in the solving of problems relating 
to the physical health and the mental effectiveness of 
your children. 

Also, we believe that, after you have fully mastered 
the principles which we have presented in these vol- 
umes and have tested them out with good results, you 
will come to face all of your problems with children 
with more assurance and greater confidence, making it 
a pleasure to solve those problems instead of a burden 
as it often seems. 

The I. A. D. Parents’ Club is a codperative asso- 
clation and we are especially interested in the success 
of each of its members. We are anxious to know how 
you succeed in applying our methods. Did you obtain 
good results in solving some particular problem? Tell 
us about it. No case on child training which you might 
report will be too trivial for our consideration. Did 
you fail to find some particular problem treated which 
you wanted to solve? Tell us that also. We can then 
help you by letter. 
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Your experience on some point may help another 
parent who is still struggling with a difficulty which 
you have overcome. Another parent’s experience may 
help you. The I. A. D. offices are clearing houses for 
exchange of views and mutual aid. 

If you find that the principles presented in these 
volumes help you to understand children better; if 
you feel that a knowledge of these principles and these 
methods would help your neighbor or your friend or 
relative, then tell them about your club in order that 
they also may be benefited. 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH 


Good health and good sense are two of life’s greatest 
blessings. —Publius Syrus. 
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PHYSICAL HEALTH 


Although this course does not aim to usurp the es- 
pecial privileges of the physician, yet as good physical 
health is an absolute necessity to normal childhood, 
this subject must be included, the maintenance of good 
health resting largely with the mother. 

This chapter will not deal with drugs or treatments 
in illness; it will deal merely with prevention. It will 
give instruction in those ways of pleasant cleanliness 
that eliminate the necessity for drugs and reduce 
doctors’ visits (and bills) by lessening the chances of 
a child’s developing epidemic complaints. 

Without covering the intricate subjects of physiology 
and hygiene a simple rule of life suitable to the child 
from birth until his seventh year, from his seventh to 
his tenth year; and from his tenth until his eighteenth 
year, will be scheduled; it will be easy to assimilate, 
easy to remember, and easy to follow. 

Health is perhaps the most important of all factors 
in suecessful education. Unless your child be truly 
healthy he cannot learn easily; he cannot obey. His 
mind wanders, his attention cannot be held; he is 
irritable, fractious, unresponsive alike to mother and 
teacher; it is impossible for him to grow up into an 
ideal citizen. 

Prenatal influences have shaped his potentialities. 
But it is taken for granted that you, as an intelligent 
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mother, have done your part in insisting that any pos- 
sibility of blindness from birth has been negatived by 
application of nitrate of silver to his eyes at birth; that 
you have employed the best skill in doctor and nurse 
at your command to direct the little life given to you, 
that you have followed their orders implicitly; that 
you know and allow for any weakness, mental or 
physical, which may be transmitted by the father or 
by yourself, and that you have purchased one of the 
many excellent handbooks on child-raising from the 
pen of an accredited pediatrist hailing from one of the 
first class medical schools. 

Given these absolutely essential fundamentals, you 
are confronted by the all-important problem of keep- 
ing the child in perfect physical condition throughout 
the years of his growth. 


1. Health Essentials 


Things essential for a healthy child from birth to the 
eighteenth year may be summarized as folows: 


a. His teeth must be kept in perfect order. 

b. His body, mind and blood must be kept absolutely 
clean and pure. 

c. His food must be nourishing, digestible, suitable 
to his age and capacity. 

d. He must have abundant fresh air, fun and exer- 
cise. 

e. He must be taught to oxygenate (purify) his 
blood by deep breathing and healthy exer- 
cises, 
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f. Minor defects such as errors of refraction (vis- 
ual), adenoids and bad tonsils, must be cor- 
rected. 

. His sleep must be unbroken, in absolutely health- 
ful quarters. 

h. His clothing must be adapted to requirement and 

season rather than fashion. 

i. He must be taught to avoid unnecessary dangers. 


ge 


To insure regularity in bowel movement, place him 
on the utensil every morning on waking. 

He will in this way become habituated to regular 
bowel action from the first, and be saved infinite 
trouble and suffering in later years. 

When it is pronounced by competent authorities 
that constipation is one of the most fertile causes of 
internal cancer, the extreme urgency of eradicating 
any tendency that way will surely be realized. 

Laxative foods, bran, oatmeal, maple syrup, (af gen- 
wine) and an occasional dose of California Syrup of 
Figs, or a spoonful of olive oil (pure, never cotton- 
seed substitute) may be used to induce free peristaltic 
action (bowel movement). 


2. Dental Precautions and Bathing 


If you have fed him properly from birth, and above 
all, if he has been a breast-fed baby, 

Teeth you will probably have little trouble 

with digestive disturbances or teeth- 

ing. But with the seventh year comes the displacement 
of baby teeth by the second or permanent variety. It 
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may be wise to note here that these second teeth, to be 
regular and healthy, demand care of their forerunners, 
the impermanent, milk teeth. Too many parents say, 
‘*O, if they decay, it’s nothing. They will come out 
anyway soon.’’ But this is a great mistake. You must 
have the dentist see them and (if needs be) fill them, 
if you want a sound set of second teeth. It is impor- 
tant for the child’s physical well-being that the mouth 
be always kept in sanitary condition. 


Lesson. 1 
AIM 


To teach a child of seven the use of the tooth- 
brush. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Now we have seen that it is never wise to teach a 
new lesson at unpropitious moments. We will sup- 
pose Cecil, aged seven years, meets you as you return 
from shopping laden with bundles. He will naturally 
be curious to know their contents. Tell him, ‘‘ These 
are just things for dinner tonight, dear. But I have a 
little package here that is all for Cecil. Can you guess 
what it is?”’ 

‘“Candy? <A top?’’ 

‘‘No, not candy nor a top. It is this nice little tube 
of toothpaste called ‘‘Kolynos’’ (which tastes very 
much like candy, too!). Then there is this little box 
with your very own toothbrush in it, and a nice little 
tack on which to hang it up. See? And this bottle 
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_ of pink stuff which tastes so nice called ‘Lavoris.’ 
Now we will put them in the bathroom, shall we?’’ 

‘‘What’s this, mother? It looks like a spool of 
silk for the sewing machine ?”’ 

‘Why, I forgot that. That is dental floss. You 
will see tonight when I show you just how to use each 
one of them.”’ 

‘OQ, let’s do it now, mother, do let’s.”’ 

‘Very well, dear, only let me take off my hat.”’ 

He is eager to try the new game of tooth drill. You 
expected to wait for nightfall, but he wants it now. 
In such a case it is wise to indulge him, because to 
teach him how to clean his teeth is purely constructive 
and therefore educational. 

Take him to the toilet. Tell him never to expectorate 
or throw out fluids from his mouth into the washbowl, 
but into the toilet. 

‘‘Now, Cecil, here is your toothbrush; see, it has a 
number on it—3—so you will always have your own. 
Now squeeze a little of this toothpaste on it, and— 
that’s the way—brush your teeth thoroughly back and 
forth and up and down. Now rinse your mouth with 
the water—not quite cold but luke warm. Now brush 
your tongue ever so gently and the roof of your mouth. 
Now rinse your mouth again, thoroughly. Now rinse 
your tongue ever so gently and the roof of your mouth. 
dear, after lunch and breakfast and supper pour a 
little of this pink stuff (Lavoris) into the water—so— 
and rinse your mouth with it after you have used one 
of these toothpicks in this little box. After you use 
the toothpick, throw it away.’’ 
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COMMENTS 


This is a complete tooth drill. Go through it 
with him patiently for about two weeks, when it will 
have become habitual. Take him every six months 
to a good dentist. Say to him, ‘‘Cecil, Dr. Roe will 
be very careful not to hurt you. You want to have 
strong teeth that will not ache when you are big. So 
be brave now and never mind a little pain. It’ll soon 
be over.”’ 

The best toothbrush is of moderate hardness and 
serrated bristle. It should be of the finest quality 
and should be discarded directly the bristles begin to 
drop out. <A bristle swallowed has been the cause of 
appendicitis. 

The child of ten to fifteen needs attention from 
the dentist every six months, although probably there 
may be little work beyond an occasional scaling to be 
done. 

At fifteen, or indeed, any time between then and the 
twenty-fifth year, the wisdom teeth make their appear- 
ance and may be the cause of much pain. Therefore, if 
the least discomfort appears in boy or girl in the later 
high school or college years, have the dentist make a 
thorough examination. Extraction may be necessary 
by reason of overcrowding; or the teeth may appear 
abnormally. This is a very common occurrence, but 
one to be reckoned with, if one wishes to avoid a last- 
ing deformity as well as much needless pain and 
nervous strain. | 

A daily routine for a child aged from seven years to 
ten years is as follows: 
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DAILY ROUTINE 


6 a.m. Rise immediately on waking. Prayers. Bowel 
movement. Tooth drill. Cold. tub. 
7a.m. Breakfast (plenty of fruit). Do ‘‘chores,’’ 
ride or play outdoors. 
9 a.m. School. 
12 noon. Dinner (grilled, roast or broiled meat, veg- 
etables, dessert, seldom pie). 
lp.m. School. 
3p.m. Play outdoors (if possible). If indoors, lively 
games or games of construction. 
Supper (cereal, fruit, light, milky pudding, 
rice, oatmeal). 
Tooth drill. 
(Warm bath, two weekly). 
Prayers and bed (8 p. m. for 7-year-old, 8:30 
p. m. for 10-year-old). 


The subject of bathing is a very important one. As 

a rule it is best for your boy to take a quick plunge in 

cold water every morning on rising, 

Bathing followed by a brisk rub with a coarse 

towel. Once or twice weekly is often 

enough for a warm cleansing bath, which is best taken 
before going to bed. 

We have said that a child’s body, mind and blood 
must be kept absolutely pure. 

The body is kept pure and clean by bathing, which 
keeps the mind pure by removing dirt liable to irri- 
tate and provoke ill habits thereby. The blood and 
bowels are purified by right diet, with which we shall 
deal later. 
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For a healthy skin three things are essential : to keep 
the sweat and oil glands open, to allow the air to get 
into the skin, and to keep the blood circulating freely 
through the skin. 

Brushing and bathing will accomplish the first, as 
well as being of assistance in quickening the circulation 
of the blood. But exercise, of course, helps greatly 
in maintaining good circulation. 

The results to be aimed at in bathing are, primarily, 
cleanliness and stimulation. A boy of seven years 
of age and under too often dislikes soap and water with 
a pronounced hatred! 

Do not call him to you and say, ‘‘Now you must 
have your bath!’’ If he associates bathing with rough 
speaking and a scolding manner it will only make the 
bathing process so much the more distasteful by sheer 
association of ideas. This association is very strong 
in childhood. 

Your best way will be, then, to make him associate 
pleasure with the bathtub. Some children love per- 
fumes. Let him have a few drops of some harmless 
perfume (violet ammonia or a water softener are 
without objection) and dissolve these in the water. 

Then go in with him, romping with him and making 
jokes as you take off his clothes and prepare for the 
evening bath of cleansing of which you will remem- 
ber two are advisable in each week. 

See that the water is pleasantly warm and deep 
enough when he sits down in it to reach his neck. »~\ 
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Lesson 2. 
AIM 


To teach a boy of seven to take his bath in a 
proper manner. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘““We have had lots of fun getting into this nice 
bath, haven’t we? You see here is your flesh brush, 
here is the ‘‘Ivory’’ soap and here is your wash rag. 
Now I rub the flesh brush on the soap until there is a 
big lather. Then I rub your back hard. Doesn’t that 
feel good? Now I want you to clean your private 
parts. Turn the skin back from your ‘‘water place”’ 
and wash it gently with the soapy wash cloth. Remem- 
ber your skin is very tender and thin there. You must 
never touch it excepting when you wash it every day, 
for you must wash it with warm soapy water every 
morning before your cold plunge. Ears, too. Now 
see how I wash them. It doesn’t hurt. O, but they 
are so dirty; you could grow a plant in that left one! 
(Laugh.) Now you clean your ‘‘toilet place’’ and 
then I’ll scrub your legs.”’ 

‘‘O, what black legs! But what fun you had wad- 
ing! I know. It’s mud, dear; never mind that. 
Mother likes you to have a good time outdoors as you 
know. Now dear, hop out. I’ve washed your head. 
Here’s a rough towel. Dry yourself thoroughly while 
I just give you a spongeful of cold water down your 
spine. That will make you strong. Be very careful 
to dry yourself thoroughly. ‘‘ Water place’’ must be 
turned back and dried so carefully, so must ears, and 
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between your toes. If you are careless in drying be- 
tween your toes you may have corns some day and they 
hurt dreadfully. If we do not take proper care of 
ourselves we get sick. See, dearie? Yes, you are a 
nice, dry boy now and clean enough for a full sized 
hug and kiss. (Kiss him.) Haven’t we had a lovely 
bath! Remember, every morning you will have a short 
cold plunge with dear daddy.’’ 


COMMENTS 


All boys hate to wash their ears until a gentle mother 
learns how to do it for them. You have seen that he is 
absolutely clean from head to foot; that he dried him- 
self thoroughly so there will be no ‘‘chapped”’ skin. 

Dirt is a source of danger morally as well as merely 
physically. After the warm bath let him take a cold 
shower. Give him plenty of clean clothing, not to eul- 
tivate foppishness but because it is healthy. 


Lesson 3. 
AIM 
To encourage a robust view of life in a boy of 
eight years. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“You know, to be strong you must be clean abso- 
lutely. All the great athletes are very, very clean. 
And daddy—well, you know how he splashes around in 
the bathroom. Mother wants John to be a clean-cut. 
muscular boy. Yes, that biceps is certainly coming 
along! Well now dear—quite dry? That’s right. 
Tumble into bed. Don’t forget your prayers.’’ 
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By quick comment one can induce a sane view of the 
matter and attach importance to cleanliness for ath- 
letiec rather than foppish reasons. 

Encourage cleanliness in the older children. From 
ten to fifteen it is less difficult to induce children to 
get into the tub, but occasional supervision of your 
girl at and after puberty is wise, as some girls are 
lamentably careless at this time, through laziness or 
fear. 

To be well each member of the family must have a 
daily bath. If in perfect health, a cold tub each morn- 
ing is best for everyone, man or woman, boy or girl. 
If for any reason upheld by the physician it be consid- 
ered inadvisable, then arrange for a warm bath every 
evening before going to bed. 

When statistics of the great cities show that much 
infant mortality is due to insufficient bathing, its ex- 
treme importance as a means to achieving and keeping 
perfect health must be recognized. 

Never allow anyone in your care to bathe an hour 
before or until two hours after taking a meal. Bathing 
draws the blood to the skin, robbing the digestive 
organs of the blood necessary to proper digestion of 
the meal. ; 

A eold tub should be preceded by breathing exer- 
cises of which we shall speak later. 

Great stimulation may be obtained by dipping coarse 
bath towels in a strong solution of salt water, drying 
them, and then using them for brisk friction after 
bathing. 

The mind reacts on the body. Keep this in health by 
never speaking of your little child as ‘‘delicate’’ in 
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his presence. Better never talk health at all excepting 
to your medical man whose business alone it is. 
If you find a child masturbating, do not terrify hum. 
Consult the doctor. A minor operation, circumcision, 
will stop the irritation which often 
pees induces this bad habit, and this in 
turn, if persistent, will endanger rea- 
son, give rise to abnormal ideas, and cause general ill 
health and irritability of temper throughout a lifetime. 
Purity is best lived, not taught. Prudery and pru- 
riency are twin souls. . 
Let the son and daughter share a room when tiny so 
they will accept the differences in their little bodies 
long before sex awakening quickens curiosity. If male 
and female be known before the dawning of sex con- 
seclousness, your pathway in further enlightenment 
will be greatly smoothed. Vicious curiosity is born 
of false modesty. The old maid who put skirts on the 
statues was pathological and needed the services of a 
neurologist. 


3. Eating 


We need food for four purposes: 


a. To provide for growth of body. 

b. To maintain an even bodily temperature. 
ec. To replace wornout tissue. 

d. To develop energy for work. 


Therefore anything we eat that fails to perform 
one or other of these duties is so much waste matter 
for overworked digestive organs to suffer by. If the 
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a 


digestive system fail to expel the poison from the body, 
then we are liable to fall prey to diseases. 

That plain speaking Scotch surgeon, Abernethy, said 
long ago, **One third of what we eat keeps us; the other 
two-thirds we keep at the peril of our lives.’ 

If your children live out-of-doors when not in school, 
run and jump and are healthy young animals, they 
will enjoy the plainest food more than a dyspeptic 
enjoys dainties. 

A few rules for eating applicable to the child of 
seven to seventy are: 


Eat regularly. 
Eat little. 
Chew food thoroughly. 


Lesson 4 
AIM 


To teach a boy of ten years to masticate his food 
properly. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Do not allow your boy to know you are trying to 
break him of a habit. Be sure that you have not unduly 
‘““nagged’’ at him before you make arrangements to 
give this lesson. At any regular meal, more particu- 
larly the dinner hour, when you know there will be no 
cause for risk, say, ‘‘Do you know, I believe I have 
been eating too fast lately. Robert, you and I are in 
the same boat, aren’t we? Let’s try a little stunt to- 
night, just to see who can chew his food the longer, 
you or [.’’ 
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The boy will be quick to catch your spirit. His mind 
will be set on beating you. 

‘‘Now, let’s see who will take the longer time to 
eat this meat, potato and corn. It takes perseverance 
to keep food in the mouth when you want to take 
another bite.”’ 

‘* Already—start.”’ 

If possible, allow the boy to win this little contest. 
Then say, ‘‘Good boy, Robert! It is hard, isn’t it, to 
eat slowly ?”’ 

‘But, do you know that that is the reason Unele 
Harry always is the last one to finish a meal? And 
what an athlete he is! I believe his good health is 
due to the fact that he takes time to chew every mouth- 
ful, carefully, before taking another. It is not hard 
for him now because he has done it so long.”’ 

Make it a point to change the subject at this place 
in the conversation. 


COMMENTS 


By directing the boy’s thought to your own indiscre- 
tion in eating too fast, he will more easily follow your 
suggestion, than if you had made a pointed ‘‘lesson’’ 
for him. By tactfully including him in the conversa- 
tion he will rise to meet the situation more easily ‘‘to 
beat you out.’’ 

By stressing the fact that it takes perseverance to eat 
slowly, you are cultivating this very quality in him. 
He will instinctively stick to it until he wins. 

By allowing the bey to win and emphasizing the fact 
again that it is hard to eat slowly, you are appealing 
to his sense of pride. 
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Finally, by indirectly referring to some member of 
the family or friend as an example of one who takes 
plenty of time to eat, this being one whom you know 
the boy admires for his strength, you are appealing to 
his desire for strength. 

By turning the conversation to another subject 
(when you feel you have carried your point) the boy 
will more quickly absorb the principle of the lesson. 
It will have time to sink into his mind before you refer 
to the subject again. 


Never eat when in pain, hurried or worried. 
Fruit alone is safe when hurried. 


Never force children to eat when not hungry. By 
doing so yeu lay the foundation of a depraved appetite, 
perhaps of drunkenness. 

To give him tea and coffee, spices, meats (excepting 
in small quantities), highly-seasoned eravies, pickles, 
candies, pepper and all condiments is to lay a fine foun- 
dation for a future craving for strong drinks. 

Never say to Edwin, ‘‘ You can not go to school until 
your breakfast is eaten.’’ He may bolt it in fear of your 
threat, but the food will ferment in his stomach. The 
ill effects may only show in after years in the form of 
catarrh, rheumatism or sore throat. Providence, expo- 
sure, anything and everything will be deemed respons- 
ible rather than overeating, the true and only real cause. 

Never allow eating between meals. Tll-advised par- 
ents keep a cooky jar for small fingers to raid when 
hungry. The result of this pernicious habit is the 
refusal of food at meals, save that ee aes by taste 
instead of by quality. 
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A child who is fanciful about food is very unattrac- 
tive. It is essentially unchildlike, and often is a result 
of being too much with grown people, or living at 
hotels and boarding houses where individual likes and 
dislikes form the principal topic of idle conversation. 

In connection with food it is perhaps necessary to 
say that all lunches put up for railroad journeys should 
be carefully thought out, selected and 
made up. Many persons suffer from 
overeating when travelling, and espe- 
cially does this apply to little children. Fresh fruit, 
distilled water, lemonade, crackers and chicken sand- 
wiches, just enough for one meal and no more, are a 
good selection. 

If the trip be one involving several days spent on 
the train, and the ‘‘diner’’ has to be patronized, then 
order grilled steak and chops, salad, and (not fried) 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and take with you a large 
bottle of distilled water. You will be spared much 
trouble both from train sickness and from fretfulness. 

See that the little bowels move daily ; on trains there 
is occasionally difficulty in arranging this. Have 
toys for the children and good literature for the older 
boys and girls so that your fellow passengers do not 
become Malthusians through the antics of your brood 
on the train. 

Tf you follow these hints, you will have a bright-eyed, 
eager group ready to enjoy the vacation from the very 
start. 

Do not let your child buy cheap candy. Glucose 
is valueless as a foodstuff; coloring matter of cheap 
candy is harmful. Give him a piece of plain chocolate 


On the 
Train 
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occasionally, or make some honey candy. Discourage 
chewing gum, especially in girls, as the continual 
motion of the jaws distorts the face and will certainly 
mar beauty. If children drink abundance of clear 
water and are unrestricted in regard to fresh, ripe 
fruit, the ‘‘eandy craving’’ will be eliminated or 
ereatly modified. Never allow candy as a good night 
treat in bed. It forms acids within the mouth and 
decays the enamel of the teeth. 

Children are harmed morally and physically by 
indulgence in unwholesome food. <A difficult question 
is that of capriciousness in diet. 

As a general rule expect your child to eat what is 
put before him. Presumably you see that it is well 

Che eee cooked; and attractively served. Do 

in not insist on the child’s finishing each 

ae scrap on the plate. On the other hand, 

never allow him to pick over the food, to eat carelessly, 

to be unduly dainty. Never allow comments on likes 

and dislikes. At the same time observe if there be any 

idiosynerasy such as dislike for eggs which cannot be 
tolerated by the child’s stomach. 

To eat the rejected article might cause severe auto- 
toxemia (self-poisoning). 


LESSON 5 
AIM 


To teach a child of nine to eat reasonably. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘Cora, I will tell you this evening why I don’t like 
you to have candy or cookies between meals. 
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‘You see, dear, inside your body are your stomach, 
liver and other organs, which all help to make your 
body grow strong and to throw away what is harmful. 
I have taught you to chew your food well because if 
you do not do this, you overwork your poor inside, 
which has enough to do without doing your teeth’s 
special duty. Your food is changed into liquid in 
your stomach, its parts separated by your liver, and 
your kidneys are filters, sending away some of the 
waste. The intestines, when their work is done, pass 
off waste or poisonous parts through a bowel move- 
ment. 

‘Then the parts which are purified 20 to make pure 
rich blood that will help you to grow into a strong 
woman. You see now why mother gives you a little 
good meat, plenty of vegetables (which are rich in min- 
erals and salts very purifying to the blood and helpful 
in many other ways) and lots of nice fruit. You get 
very little candy; it is practically all waste matter, 
apt to clog your little machinery; and you eat hardly 
any cakes or cookies which can’t help you become 
strong at all. Now Cora understands that she has a 
busy factory inside her turning out strength for her, 
health for her, and a beautiful happy future for her, 
she will not want to hamper their work for a few 
candies or cookies now.”’ 


COMMENTS 


You have explained briefly a part of the process of 
digestion. When she reaches high school age show her 
plates illustrating the processes of stomach, liver and 
intestinal digestion. It will help her to keep clean and 
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well internally. At fifteen you ean point out the dan- 
ger to beauty, the fear of rheumatism, gout, etc., 
accruing from indiscreet diet. Point out to your girl 
that ice cream and candies, pie and cake make pimples 
and bad complexions, that milk, fruit and vegetables 
are beautifiers. Foods too hot or too cold are disastrous 
alike to health, teeth and appearance. 

If a child shows a marked dislike to eating fat, sub- 
stitute nuts and if he dislikes nuts, increase the supply 
of sugar; this is best given in the form of fresh or 
dried fruit—dates, figs, or raisins. If a child dislikes 
all fruit and vegetables, there is something radically 
wrong. All candy and cookies must be denied him 
until his craving for sugar can be satisfied by the fruits 
containing it. 

If you cannot afford the best beef and lamb, buy 
beans, lentils, and make nut dishes, using cheese ocea- 
sionally. Remember to use a saltspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda in cooking beans as they are apt to cause 
flatulent indigestion. 

The great majority of people eat far too much meat. 
Throughout the years of childhood and up to the 
eighteenth year, meat once a day is sufficient for any 
boy or girl. 

Omelets (savory) are delicious if properly prepared, 
and not those heavy pancakes, which in America are 
apt to masquerade as the real thing. 

Maearoni cheese, if made with plentiful cheese and 
butter and properly boiled, then baked, is a delightful 
snbstitute for the meat dish. 

Nuts, fruits, cereals and dairy produce should be 
the staple foods of the healthy home. Fried meats, 
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pork, pie, tea and coffee, unwholesome foods at all 
times, are exceedingly injurious to the digestive sys- 
tems of growing children. 

If stewed, fresh or dried fruits, conservatively 
cooked vegetables, that is, vegetables steamed so as to 
conserve the natural juices and salts were substituted 
for pies and sodden breakfast cakes, there would be 
fewer muddy complexions and far fewer disagreeable, 
fretful children in our land. 

Salads also, if dressed with lemon juice and olive 
oil in lieu of cottonseed or bought ‘‘mayonnaise’’ dress- 
ing, are excellent. 

A daily problem for the mother, whose home is too 
far from school to permit her child returning for din- 
ner, 1s the preparation of the luncheon box. 

Chicken, hard-boiled egg, lettuce, apple and nut, 
seeded raisins—all these make good fillings for the 
sandwiches. Figs and apples, stewed prunes, stuffed 
dates or an orange may be included by way of a dessert. 

Do not let the child have tea or coffee ‘‘for a treat.”’ 
This is an undesirable view to take of any stimulant. 

There is no intrinsic charm in either 

Stimulants for a childish palate. It is regarded 

as a symbol of ‘‘grownupdom’’ much 

as cigaret smoking or other pernicious practices. 

Cocoa—especially cocoa nibs—is delicious for old as 

well as young. Pure lemonade (made at home from 

fresh lemons) limeade, orangeade are all absolutely 

wholesome and delicious summer drinks. Have them 

served cold but not iced. Iced food is very bad for 

the digestion and furthermore is not really cooling in 
its effects. 
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Encourage plenty of fun and lively talk at table. 
It helps digestion and keeps alive the social atmosphere 
which a child loses if away from home influences at 
meal times. Psychic health runs neck to neck with 
physical health, and anything stimulating to the one 
reacts on the other. } 

It is significant of the absolute sanity regulating the 
life of Plato that it was remarked that anyone dining 
with him would be in excellent health next morning. 

A short rest is advisable after meals. In any case 
it is undesirable to stoop over books, ete., after eating; 
it is better to lean back in a comfortable chair for as 
long as can be and read a light book or continue a pleas- 
ant conversation. If in the least tired, have the child 
close his eyes; teach relaxation. 

Say, ‘‘Now, Frank, sit heavily on the chair and let 
your arms go ‘just anyhow.’ Then try to think about 
nothing.’’ Make him laugh and he will most likely 
wriggle into a comfortable position and get ‘‘forty 
winks’’ before it is time for school. 

This suggests happy repose; he enters into the spirit 
of this and learns relaxation as a play. The fact that 
you expect him to do things often makes them facts. 
Comment on it suggests his possible refusal. What is 
taken for granted usually happens. 

One reason that food is refused after mother tells 
him the strange dish is ‘‘nice’’ is that he has lost faith 
in mother. Did she not tell him nauseous medicine 
was ‘‘niee?”’ 

If medicine has to be taken, tell him the truth. Med- 
icine is never palatable. You know that perfectly well, 
so why not be frank when giving it? 
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Say, ‘‘This dose will be disagreeable to take, but it 
will make you well, and then you will be able to eat 
nice things again and have lots of fun. If you don’t 
take it you will be sick and have no fun at all.’’ 

Do not bribe him to take it. Some children become 
veritable grafters that way, expecting dimes and 
nickels for the merest courteous service. If you make 
any emotional appeal (and it is better not to do so) 
then say only, ‘‘to please mother.’’ 

If any ailments resist the few simple remedies you 
keep in your closet, send for your medical man. Seri- 
ous illness may thus be averted. 


4. Pure Air 


Of the extreme importance of fresh air, fun and 

exercise, too much can hardly be said. A dog con- 

fined in a cellar for a period of six 

Fresh Air weeks will become tubercular. Our 

homes must be full of fresh air if we 

are to be really healthy. If it were realized that to 

breathe air already exhaled by others were as loath- 

some a practise as to use another’s toothbrush, it might 
help us to avoid many vicious practices. 

As it is, families sit for long evenings in living 
rooms guarded by double windows from the merest 
breath of fresh air, and only emerge to go to rest (?) 
in bedrooms ‘‘protected’’ against life-giving oxygen 
in the same manner. Is it to be marvelled that these 
families complain of morning headaches and awaken 
unrefreshed by the night’s sleep ? 

Unsanitary cellars are sources of disease and ill 
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health. See that they are ventilated and not made 
receptacles for accumulated garbage or old clothing 
(which should be burnt), furniture and decayed veg- 
etables. | 

Fresh air is a necessary concomitant of healthy life 
everywhere, but especially of healthy child life. 


LESSON 6 
AIM 


To encourage delight in fresh air. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Walter and Mary, I have told you how your 
stomach and liver dispose of waste in foods. Now 
your lungs and skin do their part with their food 
which is in the air you breathe. You asked mother to 
eome and shut the window because it is so cold tonight. 
She has brought you these extra blankets instead, and 
these nice little hot water bags. 

‘“When our sleeping porch is built we shall all like 
to sleep out-of-doors. Until that time comes we must 
get aS near it as we can by sleeping with lots of fresh 
air to keep us well at night. We draw in (inhale) the 
plentiful pure air; but we breathe it out (exhale) as 
a terrible poison. Now if mother shuts that window 
she risks poisoning you both; for at night your skin— 
which I have told you must be kept clean because it 
throws out poisons—is very active and disposes of a 
lot of waste stuff that, if it remained inside you would 
make you very ill. 

‘“You noticed the other day how pale and tired the 
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poor girls look who work as stenographers in papa’s 
office. That is because they are shut up in an over- 
heated office and never want any fresh air. 

‘You have rosy cheeks because you are out all day 
and sleep with open windows each night. Now who 
wants mother to shut that window ?”’ 

‘“Nobody, I guess,’’ comes a muffled voice. 

‘*No mouths or noses under the clothes, please,’’ you 
laugh. ‘‘That’s right. Good night, darlings.’ 


COMMENTS 


You have wisely told them your reasons for wishing 
them to have the window open. To tell a child, ‘‘Be- 
cause I say so’’ is to prepare for him to resist you. 
Give reasons. Prove that there is sound judgment 
back of your decision. Much childish disobedience and 
evasion grows out of a belief that you insist on an 
action because your obstinacy is backed by size that 
can follow up a command with physical violence. And 
this was fact in old fashioned child maiming (not 
training ). 

We present a daily routine for a child aged from ten 
to fifteen years. 


DAILY ROUTINE 


6a.m. Rise immediately on awaking. 
Prayers & | 
Bowel movement. 
Tooth drill. 
Cold tub. 
7a.m. Breakfast [cereal, cream, fruit, eggs (not 
fried), postum, toast or biscuit]. 
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9 a.m. School. 
12 noon. Dinner. (A little meat or fish. Plenty of 
_ vegetables, salads, fruits, junket, ‘‘jello’’ or 
milky puddings. ) 
1 p.m. School. 
4p.m. Outdoor exercises, walking, running, tennis, 
ball games. 
6 p.m. Supper (soup, omelet, fish, salad, fruits, cake, 
or milk desserts. Hot postum, milk or cocoa. 
Out-of-doors until dark, then home games, 
reading. 
Tooth drill. 
(Two hot baths weekly.) 
Prayers and bed (8:30 p. m. for 10-year-old, 
10:00 p. m. for child 15-18). 


Let your little one live out-of-doors whenever and 
wherever possible. If your home is in the country, 
let him ramble in the woods and roam the fields to his 
heart’s content. Keep the rooms ventilated all the time. 
If you think too much about the effect of sunshine 
on your furniture and carpets, you love your furniture 
better than you do your child. 

It is a fine thing for boys and girls to go barefoot in 
the summer. Walking through the grass forms part 
of an exclusive German cure for nervous troubles. 
Give your child every encouragement to study the ways 
of nature, to learn the bird notes, to find the hiding 
places of the wild creatures. Do not let him kill them. 
One cannot study the habits of a dead thing. Have 
him feed the birds and squirrels until they are tame 
enough to eat from his hand or pockets. Have him note 
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the color and name of each flower, tree and vine in 
the woodlands. 

All this is essentially healthful training, as it sharp- 
ens the acuity of hearing, vision and incidentally, of 
mental perception as well. Let the child be as noisy 
as ever he lkes; let him shout out-of-doors. It fills 
his lungs with pure air and gives wholesome bent to 
the vibrant life within him. <A happy, normal child 
is not a quiet ‘‘mouse.’’ If your child is a ‘‘mouse”’ 
type, look out for danger. No young animal is a 
plaster saint. Your ‘‘good’’ boy often needs the 
neurologist. 

By this I do not mean that a hoodlum is necessarily 
healthy. He is merely a rude, neglected child, with 
little real, boyish fun in his make-up. But the boy 
who shouts in his legitimate play, who arouses echoes 
among the hills, but whose voice becomes gentle when 
he is home, ‘‘because mother’s head might ache’’— 
that is the normal boy to whom love teaches considera- 
tion and who could ‘‘never hurt a pal,’’ naturally 
regarding mother as the dearest and closest ‘‘pal.’’ 

Your baby expresses his desire for fun and exercise 
by vigorous and fruitless attempts to catch his elusive 
toes and cram them in his mouth. 

Encourage the children to play hide-and-go-seek or 
tag. Let their play be vigorous. The child who plays 
hard until his seventh year is usually not spectacled, 
deformed or maimed. 

Physicians rarely believe in placing a child in school 
before the seventh year; it ‘‘humps’’ shoulders from 
too high desks; encourages eye troubles, hollow chests, 
spinal curvature and a host of other evils, all bred of 
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close, bad air and induced by uncalled for and unnat- 
ural restraint. 

Let your daughter grow naturally, unrestrained by 
clothing. You may say some time: 

“Ruth, you are only a little girl, so I wish you to 
play as much as ever you like. I am dressing you in 
rompers very like those Walter wears. You can climb, 
Jump in the hay, and have as much fun ag ever you 
can. Kiss mother, run, and don’t waste one minute 
of this beautiful summer day.’’ 

If you let her see you enjoy her enjoyment, it 
enhances her pleasure. You cooperate with her; she 
cooperates with you when the time comes. The tom- 
boy will not turn out an adolescent ‘‘cat.’’ It is the 
‘‘good little girl who never spoils her pretty dress’’ 
that develops ‘‘cattishness’’ in the dangerous years. 


LESSON 7 
AIM 


To encourage a child of twelve years to breathe 
deeply for a few minutes by the open window on 
rising in the morning. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Say : “Let your chest be pressed forward, your abdo- 
men be kept back, head erect and hands hanging 
loosely. Fill the chest with air ; hold it while you count 
20, then let it out. After a few weeks 100 can be 
counted before expiration. Isn’t that fun?” 

If your child does not care for his breathing exer- 
cises, it is a good plan to make the lesson into a game. 
Say: 
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a) 


‘Suppose you had a hundred men working to build 
a beautiful house for you and you had to feed them; 
and supposing you had bought tons of 
vood things to eat and hired John to 
cook them and went away for a while. 
Then when you returned and found the house being 
poorly built and the reason to be that the men were 
starving, on asking John why he didn’t use your tons 
of food he would reply that it was too much trouble, 
what would you do? Wouldn’t you make him feed the 
men so that they could do the work? 

‘‘Well, now. You are building a beautiful house in 
which you must always live. Your builders are cor- 
puseles. We’ll call them carpenters. They need plenty 
of food. They eat nothing but air. Your lungs 
are the cook. There is a world of food for them. Will 

‘you not make ‘John’ give them one good big feed a 
day ?’’ 

‘“Suppose you go out-of-doors now and give them a 
good evening meal. If you don’t I’m afraid the poor, 
hungry carpenters will spoil your house.’’ 

Go with him and ‘‘feed your own carpenters.’’ 

The next night say, ‘‘How is the building of your 
house coming on? Let’s make ‘John’ give the carpen- 
ters a good meal before they go to sleep. Won't they 
be glad to have it?’’ 

Vary your expressions, but keep the figure from day 
to day. And go with him every time. 


Deep 
Breathing 


COMMENTS 


This exercise was used by Lamperti, the great Ital- 
jan singing teacher, and practised by the late Mathilde 
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Marchesi. It will strengthen the lungs and develop 
the chest. 

Deep breathing oxygenates the blood. See that your 
boys and girls have not a shallow breath. It is bad 
hygienically and mentally. A deep breather acquires 
poise. 

Natural exercises, walking, running, skating, swim- 
ming, rowing, horseback-riding, golf, tennis, archery, 
fencing, wrestling, all are fine for the adolescent, stim- 
ulating, as they do, both mind and body. Walking is 
too little regarded in the view of a health promoter. 
It is nevertheless almost ideal exercise, utilizing prac- 
tically all the muscles without undue strain. 

When out walking and fatigue threatens to curtail 
the exercise, say : 

‘Tt seems impossible, even to mother, anes is such 
an old ‘hiker,’ to go one more step. But never mind! 
We'll push on. In a moment we will gain our ‘second 
wind!’ Then we shall want to follow the road for 
another twenty miles. Let us take big breaths. So. 
Very slowly. One, two, three. (Inhale.) One, two, 
three. (Exhale.) O—there is nothing lke a long 
brisk walk to cheer one’s heart and gladden one’s 
outlook !’’ 

The inclined-to-laziness adolescents are nearly giv- 
ing up; just then you help them. You encourage them 
by telling of the joys of that second wind and spur 
them on until the imitation fatigue wears away. 
Any hearty exercise induces oxygenating of the blood 
(by deep breathing) and with it fresh poise, thorough 
invigoration of the heart, skin and lungs. 

Your adolescent worn out by healthy exercise will 
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have less chance or wish to think of undesirable 
matters. 

Never check the children’s merriment at any time 
unless they are being unkind, laughing at one another 
or at other children. A sense of humor is a priceless 
possession and its appearance calls for more joy than 
a new tooth. 


5. Seeing and Hearing 


Recent medical examination of school children shows 
an alarmingly small percentage to be normal as to 
vision. The child who persistently 
Vision holds his book or writing pad on one 
side, appearing more comfortable with 

his head twisted, is probably astigmatic. 

Try to discover if this is habit or abnormal vision. 
Hold the book in a way agreeable to yourself and note 
if the child can imitate you. 

Your child may try it and perhaps tell you it is all 
right. But he may find it obviously uncomfortable. 
In this case go to his school teacher and inquire if she 
has noticed anything peculiar in the way he reads or 
if he finds difficulty in seeing the blackboard. If she 
observes nothing abnormal, then perhaps your child 
has merely acquired a bad habit by sitting at a desk 
too high or too low for him, or through the lounging 
‘‘tricks’’ common to little boys who like to sprawl. 

If, however, the outcome is not so happy and your 
child is observed by his teacher to have difficulty in 
seeing distant objects, if he finds it difficult to look you 
in the face, covers his eyes with his hands, or complains 
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of headache, then you would better take him to a first- 
rate oculist and have his eyes thoroughly examined. 

A practical optician may be all right for an adult 
who is careless of his eyesight, but a careful examina- 
tion by an eminent doctor is necessary to ensure safety 
in the case of a child’s eyes. 

Probably the child is hypermetropic (farsighted) 
in which ease the wearing of lenses for a few years may 
absolutely cure the trouble ; or he may be myopie (near- 
sighted) when a similar treatment is occasionally suc- 
cessful. 

Astigmatism (irregularity of the cornea or lens of 
the eye) is less amenable to treatment; the unlucky 
victim usually wearing glasses for the term of his 
natural life. 

As astigmatism is a fruitful source of headache, 
nervous irritability and even criminal proclivities, it 
is most essential to have it corrected in early childhood. 

The astigmatic child is frequently intensely nervous, 
often temperamental, the defect frequently existing to 
excess in the eyes of writers, journalists and men of 
artistic tastes. 

Be very gentle with such a child. Chronically weak 
nerves may be avoided if a highly strung child be 
carefully trained in early youth. Much love and a 
soft voice will help such children better than a hard 
tone or incisive manner. In the case of a sensitive 
child with delicate optic nerves (frequently a concomi- 
tant of astigmatism), to act abruptly is to act cruelly. 

If your children wear spectacles or have weak eyes, 
the lighting system should be most carefully adjusted. 
The light should fall over the left shoulder, if possible, 
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and in any case, no astigmatic eye should be subjected 
to unnecessary strain by bad printing, too frequent at- 
tendance at moving pictures, or exposure to glaring 
sunlight. 

Adenoids, a stalactite-shaped growth between the 
nose and throat, prevent nasal breathing, cause catarrh, 

malformation of the lower jaw, dimin- 
Hearing ished mental activity, and are also a 
fruitful source of deafness. An ap- 
palling percentage of school children show deafness 
in greater or lesser degree. If your child fails to hear 
a watch tick at a distance of three feet, take him to an 
aurist (a doctor skilled in diseases of the ear). The 
deafness may be due to adenoids or some cause that can 
be medically or surgically dealt with. In this as in 
all cases of physical defect, the sooner the ailment is 
discovered by you and brought to the notice of a skill- 
ful medical man, the greater the chance of the child’s 
ultimate complete recovery. 

Enlarged or diseased tonsils are a hotbed for the 
germs not only of the infectious diseases, but of tuber- 
culosis, rheumatism and diseases of the stomach. Their 
early removal is, therefore, absolutely essential to a 
child’s ultimate physical well being. 


6. Speech and Breathing 


A little boy, Conrad, was to spend the evening with 
the present writer. While talking to him, Conrad’s 
mouth remained open, his breath came irregularly ; 
his expression was vacant. A worse case of adenoids 
could hardly be found. His upper lip was unduly 
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short, his lower jaw misshapen with receding chin. 
He seemed to be slightly deaf and reacted but im- 
perfectly to the few simple tests applied. If such a 
case be neglected until further deterioration takes 
place, this child will be classed as a defective when he 
reaches high school age. 

Children with eye defects, ‘‘tonsils’’ and adenoids 
are almost invariably nervous children. This nerv- 
ousness is shown In many different ways. If your boy 
suffers with nerves he will, as noted before, bite his 
nails, fumble with his hands, crave undue attention, 
and in some instances stuttering is induced by nerv- 
ousness. Parents are disheartened and annoyed by a 
stuttering child. The child is most liable to fall into 
the stuttering habit between the ages of three and 
eight years. Probably in some two-fifths of the cases 

the malady sets in before school age 

Speech is reached; consequently the parents 

must be held responsible for provid- 

ing suitable care for the stuttering child. Medical 

authorities affirm that nine-tenths of the cases are 

curable—a ground of abundant hope for any anxious 
parent. ; 


Lesson 8 
AIM 


To cure a stuttering child six years old. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS - 


Protect the child from all taunting and teasing; 
prevent him if possible from noting any difference 
between himself and children of normal speech. Even 
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When giving him special lessons, conceal your purpose 
to cure “‘a defect’’ as much as possible. 

A necessary basis for more specific treatment is gen- 
eral good health. See that matters of food, clothing, 
sleep, bathing, muscular activity are in the best of con- 
dition. 

At certain times when you can have the boy entirely 
alone with you, make special effort to drill him on the 
following three points: 

1. Correct breathing. He must be taught to 
breathe with the mouth closed when he is silent. If 
this is difficult the physician may advise the removal 
of adenoids or other obstructions in the respiratory 
passages. Whatever corrective surgery is needed 
should at once take place. 

Deep breathing. Teach the boy to breathe dia- 
phragmatically. If he is trained to keep the mouth 
closed when running he will have to form the habit 
of deep breathing. Direct commands to breathe deeply 
will have little effect. Accompany your child in exer- 
cises in which the lungs are filled and emptied to 
advantage. 

2. Persuade the boy that he can speak ‘‘delight- 
fully,’’ or is a ‘‘fine speaker’’ by some such practice 
as this: ‘Alvin, I want you to do some counting with 
me. Here we go, say one, two, three with me. One 
-.. two... three.’ Make abundant use of easy 
songs, school songs, or such as can be taught in the 
home. Establish by this means as well as by physical 
exercises as much rhythmic sense as possible in the 
boy’s mentality. Perhaps he will enjoy the regular 
pronunciation of names of persons, ete., according to a 
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rhythm indicated by the rising and falling of your 
hand. Teach him to repeat the doggerels of child- 
hood—‘*‘ E-ni, me-ne, mi-ne, mo,’’ and the like, 
promptly, with a pause between each word, the hand 
being used to denote the rhythm in which the words 
are uttered. Count to ten in the same way. Count 
with regularity and a good strong voice, paying no 
heed to any slip Alvin may make. Practice him in 
thinking and speaking in short sentences: 


Mother: ‘‘Alvin, do you see that book?’’ 

IVI CY Gay 

Mother: ‘‘Where is the book?’’ 

Algio>: — On tne table.’ 

Mother: ‘‘ What is the book for?’’ 

PNIVINT) eee | Osrend= 

Mother: ‘* What is that over there on the couch ?’’ 
Alvin: “It’s a pillow.”’ 


Let the boy learn slowly whatever he is called upon 
to master. Haste will imperil your whole program. 
Excitement will upset his normal balance. The vicious 
influence of unsympathetic critics will do more than 
any other cause to retard the acquisition of a better 
manner of speaking. Therefore, let nothing be undone 
to prevent these discouraging influences. 


COMMENTS 


Stuttering is primarily a mental ailment. The de- 
fect is certainly nourished by anxiety, embarrassment 
and shame. No cure is to be expected if the child is 
anxious, discouraged or chagrined over his misfor- 
tune. Fear is the chief cause of stuttering. General 
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physical good health will help muscular control to 
become natural and easy. 

The cure hangs upon arousing the child to a strong 
effort of will. If he has courage to try, a desire to 
improve and pleasure in his success he will profit from 
your corrective treatment; otherwise no adequate im- 
provement is possible. 

Rhythm will swing the speaking mechanism into 
periodic action. The lack of regularity is most obvi- 
ous among the symptoms, and is remedied by an abun- 
dance of rhythmical exercises. 

If you avoid looking into Alvin’s eye when drilling 
him, you will not embarrass him by disclosing your 
feelings when he stumbles in speech. Patience and 
hope are the sheet anchors of your success. Give him 
plenty of wholesome amusement that will balance his 
over-active imagination. Let him garden; keep him 
much outdoors day and night. 


7. Fears and Nervousness 


Many children are intensely susceptible to nightly 

terrors. Little Mable suffered agonies every time she 

saw a peculiarly vivid sunset because 

Fears to her it suggested the end of the 

world. She had been unwisely taken 

to hear a sensational sermon on the last judgment, and 

her anguish was a very real one as she watched the 
scarlet clouds. 

Children’s nerves should never be exposed to sensa- 

tionalism of any kind. Be very sure the pictures at 
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the ‘‘Movie Show’ are bright and wholesome before 
taking your children to see them. 

No one can be benefited by pictures of fearful fires, 
burglaries or horrors of any kind, and children are 
actually injured by seeing such things. Let your 
child’s environment be as gay and glad as you can 
make it. Let his religion be happy with sweet hope- 
fulness. There is no reason for making fear an ad- 
junct of goodness any more than threats of punish- 
ment should act as deterrents in place of the joy of 
‘‘nleasing mother.’’ 

AJl these things impair a child’s nervous system, 
weaken his bodily health, and create a morbid intro- 
spection. Let your child be a healthy little animal; 
love and intelligence distinguish his humanity. 

Never use fear as a motive power. ‘‘Perfect love 
easteth out fear.’’ Let him love you so much that he 
would grieve to displease you. Fear leads to sickness 
and courts death and disaster. Fearlessness 1s as 
radiant as innocence and its natural corollary. 

Look at your child’s color for an index of his health. 
Diseolored or sallow skin under the eyes and around 
the mouth often means anemia, stomach or liver dis- 
order. Never pass a slight rash as a “‘nothing.’”’ <A 
slight rash accompanied by a cold may be measles. 
Learn to observe every change in the appearance of 

the child. Health and beauty are 

ove synonymous. <A deviation from the 
beauty of childhood, clear, well- 

opened eyes, fresh, rosy skin, sweet breath and 
‘‘taking,’’ merry ways, means at least a drop from 
the normal of perfect health. Saintly little choir 
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boys in books die to the accompaniment of flushed 
cheeks and shiny eyes. Real, little consumptives 
are yellow skinned with purplish patches on their 
cheeks, rotten teeth, and yellowish ‘‘whites’’ in their 
eyes. 

In this connection it may be well to say, Please,—if 
you have an infectious trouble in your home, do not 
send any of the children to school. 

This is inexcusable carelessness and is most cruel to 
the community. Your child may hardly be sick at 
all; but he may give the disease to another child who 
will develop it in virulent form. Be public spirited in 
this matter. You would wish the other fellow’s mother 
to act so by you. 

To gain a ten-year-old child’s codperation in avoid- 
ing exposure to contagion, you may want to say: 

‘Fred, mother does not want you boys to play with 
Maurice. Maurice’s baby sister has measles. That 
will make you very sick in bed, and it is contagious; 
that is, you get it from another person. Just play a 
while with the other children. A red paper on the 
house door will always tell you when you have to stay 
away from people to keep well. Have you seen one?”’ 

Fred says, ‘‘Yes,’’ and because you have told him 
your reason for forbidding his going, he is not anxious 
to find out. 

One cannot generalize too much, but usually a big 

child well grown and of good height 

Weight will be more healthy than the under- 
sized child. Weigh your little one 

from time to time and if he falls considerably below 
the normal for his age, let the doctor examine him. 
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Loss of appetite and weight are nature’s danger sig- 
nals. Never neglect them. 

Never induce a negative thought. If your child be 
sick, tell him he will soon be well if he takes the medi- 
cine you give him. Disease and death 
are not subjects for children to discuss 
or overhear. To do so makes them 
morbid, self-conscious and viciously curious. Place 
the great and good things of life before them and 
you will find they will respond quickly. 

Repression is cruel as well as unhealthy. A snubbed 
child is inwardly a raging rebel or a bloodless little 
prig. Forcing an intelligent child is bad for his health. 
Do not show your child off by making him ‘say 
pieces.’’ Let him be a spontaneous, natural child. 
Nobody really wants to hear a little child spout hack- 
neyed verse. Better, if you must make him perform, 
to show how fast he can run or give a demonstration 
with Indian clubs or dumbbells. A ‘‘worth-while’’ 
child hates to be made ridiculous this way. Let him 
alone and amuse your guests in some other fashion. 

The nervousness of adolescents is due to approach- 
ing puberty, but of course eye defects are occasionally 

overlooked until this age. If so, the 

Nervousness correcting glasses will be needed even 

more now. Harder study takes the 

place in high school work of the lighter tasks demanded 
by the grades. 

Plenty of occupation, abundant food and fresh air, 
wholesome well-written books to read—Stevenson, 
Barrie, ‘‘Lorna Doone’’—outdoor games and sports 
and free intercourse with fine men and women who 


Negative 
Thought 
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are not narrow-minded and who will not try to talk 
all the time, are the best remedies for the critical 
period of growth. 

Do not confuse sensitiveness with self-consciousness. 
A sensitive person is one reacting to outward or 
psychic conditions truly as a sensitized plate. A self- 
conscious individual is merely one whose vanity is 
ever agog for gratification, and who weeps and makes 
scenes if not in a perpetual spot-light. The first is 
more often the male, the second the female character- 
istic. 

Give both girls and boys plenty of fun, ‘‘good 
times,’’ fair play and sleep. If possible, let the doctor 
overhaul them oceasionally in a friendly way. Don’t 
let the girl get the idea she is ill. Let him talk with 
her—tell her how well she played at basket ball; never 
dwell on health questions at this time. 

Emotionalism is to be discouraged. <A sane, well- 
balanced religious outlook is the healthiest. Girls be- 
come too introspective at this time and it is physio- 
logically pernicious. 

It is essential that your child have sufficient, good 
sleep. You will probably have a sleeping porch. If 
not, arrange for one at your first opportunity. If it 
be impossible for you as a city dweller to manage a 
true sleeping porch, then have a sleeping box fixed to 
~ your bedroom window. 

Let him sleep outside in all weathers. Thick, warm 
pajamas are best for both boys and girls; see to it they 
fit very loosely. Tight clothing is a fruitful source 
of bad habits. Pure woolen blankets or sleeping bag, 
a woolen cap over the ears, a light but warm ‘‘com- 
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fort’’ in cold weather, a rubber hot-water bag; all this 
is necessary for a good night’s restful sleep. 

In addition, it is wise to have a shade fastened over 
the eyes, as the sun’s rays falling on the sleeper will 
probably awaken him unduly early; in any case they 
are not good for the eyesight. 

A child who sleeps outdoors will feel more happy in 
the darkness than the child left alone in the dark 
room. Tell him how the birds are sleeping quite near 
him, and the little squirrels are cuddled up just as he 
is in their nests. 

He is bound to feel the ‘‘friendly dark’’ in this way, 
with all the dear living things sleeping so near him 
and the stars keeping watch overhead, sweetly reas- 
suring. Point out some of the stars, so that if he 
wishes he can watch their varied positions and begin 
an interest in astronomy. The nearer you keep your 
children to the heart of nature, the healthier will they 
be in mind and body. 


LESSon 9 
AIM 


To cure a child of ten of biting his finger nails. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘ Jasper, there is one thing I must tell you. You 
come to me saying that the high school boys tell you 
a big boy of fourteen should not bite his nails and that 
it is a sign of ill-temper and so on. 

‘* Well, those boys are right, dear, in one way. Bad 
temper, as I told you long ago, is giving way to your 
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passions. If I cried on the street car whenever I am 
tired carrying bundles home, people would either think 
me crazy or send me away for a rest cure. I am grown 
up and can’t afford to give way to my temper. If 
you cried when the boys hurt you at football, they 
would call you (and rightly) a ‘sissy boy,’ because 
that would be ‘giving way’ also. But, dear old boy, 
it’s just equally ‘giving way’ when you bite your nails. 
You are letting your nerves allow you to do a silly, 
dirty and disgusting thing. How can you tell what 
your fingers have touched? Now I think it would be a 
vood plan to keep these cuticle scissors in your pocket 
(yes, it’s a nice little case, isn’t it?) and whenever 
your attention is drawn to your nails, just use the 
scissors. Keep your finger nails closely cut—your dear 
old hands are nice and big without long nails. (Smile 
proudly. Small hands in a boy are signs of degener- 
acy.) Stay out-of-doors all the time you are not study- 
ing, and if you catch yourself biting them—well, what 
ean you think of to make yourself remember ?’’ 


COMMENTS 


You speak ‘‘straight from the shoulder.’’ By giv- 
ing him the scissors you divert his attention at the 
moment he is tempted to bite his nails by feeling nail 
discomfort. You suggest his finding a way out; which 
strengthens his pride in his own resourcefulness, 
thereby appealing to his own self-respect. He co- 
Operates with you by the dual solution of suggestion 
on your part, and implied will power on his own. 

Finger nail biting is a disgusting habit caused by 
nervousness often accelerated by masturbation or as- 
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tigmatism. As it is therefore a sign of weakness of 
character it must be conquered by a direct appeal to 
the boy’s pride and will power. Perfect self-control 
alone can conquer it. — 

In a girl, you may appeal to her pride by assuring 
her of the disfigurement to her hands, enforcing your 
remarks by presenting her with a small manicure 
set. 

There are, unhappily, cases in which the vicious 
habit is taught by careless parent or ignorant nurse 
maid who to save the trouble of finding scissors, bites 
the child’s finger nails instead of cutting them. With 
such cases it is more difficult to deal, but good results 
can usually be obtained by patient watchfulness and 
building up the will power latent in the victim. 

Danger from the habit of bed-wetting rests on the 
fact that the child is liable to take a bad cold there- 

from ; also that it occurs in conjunction 
Bed-wetting with masturbation and weakness of 
the bladder and is a wide question in- 
volving many grave issues, among others mental lazi- 
ness. If there be no physical disability or ill-habit 
attached—in which event your medical man may ad- 
vise your child being circumcised—the advice given 
in the case of babies may be followed: namely, watch 
that the child is taken out of bed the same time each 
night and made to urinate. After he or she has been 
forcibly wakened each night for a month, the waking 
will become habitual and the ill-practice permanently 
overcome. 
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8. Matters of Sleep 


If your child tosses in sleep it is a sign of nervous 

irritability and may be due to digestive disturbance 

or anxiety over lessons. If it be the 

Sleep latter, it is well to allow no reading or 

mental work after school hours; also 

to have the eyes examined for possible eyestrain and 
the throat examined for probable adenoids. 

There comes a time when a boy of eighteen, deeply 
involved in novel undertakings, becomes extraordina- 
rily careless in respect to sleep. He endures the ne- 
cessity of spending a little time in sleep, but abandons 
all pretense of regular hours. 

Erman Hamilton lived on a large farm near Pana, 
Illinois. He was now old enough to choose for him- 
self. He worked diligently in the field, but was either 
absent from home or read and played games very late 
in the evening, and when any special occasion called 
for it, he would arise at 3:30 or 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Sometimes he slept as late as 7 o’clock. 

Father: ‘‘How are you feeling these days, Erman ?”’ 

Erman: ‘‘I’m all right. Why, anything up?”’ 

Father: ‘‘No, only I’m thinking if you are going 
off to the engineering school at the State University 
this fall, you would do well to get lined up for it in 
good shape.’’ 

Erman: ‘‘Well, of course. I’m getting on well 
enough, I think. Anything on your mind ?’’ 

Father was silent as he went on taking large-sized 
helps from the dishes set before him on the breakfast 
table. Presently up spoke mother: 
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‘“ Yes, Erman, father and I are very much concerned 
about your starting out in your first year away from 
home. When you leave the very active life on the 
farm and settle down to a student’s life, I’m so afraid 
that you'll not do well.’’ 


Erman: ‘‘I’ll be in athletics and keep my muscles 
in good shape.’’ 
Mother: ‘‘But you can’t make any headway as an 


athlete if you are irregular in habits. Athletics is 
very exacting on you, don’t you think ?”’ 

No more was said at that meal, but at supper-time 
mother said : 

‘“‘T propose that we all have regular hours for meals 
and for sleep. The rush of spring work is over. I’ll 
have breakfast at 6 o’clock sharp, dinner at 12 and 
supper at 6:30. What time shall we set for going to 
bed and getting up in the morning, Erman?’’ 

Erman: ‘‘ Well, I suppose 10 o’clock for going to 
bed and 5:00 for getting up will be good enough. I 
rant keep to the plan, perhaps, every week, but I’ll 
LE yee 

Erman showed some signs of improvement, but un- 
necessary irregularity persisted. 

The following devices were employed: meals were 
put through on the hours set with unfailing regular- 
ity ; farm tasks were discontinued with unusual punc- 
tuality ; at bedtime father and mother were punctili- 
ous about putting things finally in shape, and retiring 
at 10 o’clock; two alarm clocks were bought, one for 
the parents and one for the son; with his consent 
mother managed both; father had formerly given his 
son a good massage treatment on his back each morn- 
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ing on awaking him, this practice was revived as 
Erman had always enjoyed it; the breakfast table was 
made specially attractive and appetizing. 

By mid-summer this whole program was in good 
swing and Erman had succumbed to the patient and 
skillful genius of father and mother. 

It is interesting to observe that no revolutionary 
measures were necessary. Nothing more was done than 
to systematize and improve the customs already estab- 
lished. The appeal to future necessities was far more 
effective than any urging for regularity for its own 
sake. Throughout the whole affair father, mother and 
son had very intimate relations and a strong sense of 
cooperation. 

To induce a child to arise on waking it is well to in- 
troduce a little ‘‘make believe,’’ but immediate rising 

Anes must be secured. Play-acting for 

in the children may be more than just. act- 

Morning —_ ing. Often the child lives so in her 
part that it influences her to be more like the character 
she admires. This love of acting may often be used 
in the discipline of children. 

Beatrice, eight years old, hated to get up sraetpt in 
the morning, dawdled about her dressing, and was 
altogether unruly during the hour before breakfast. 

‘‘Beatrice,’’ her mother would eall, ‘‘it is time to 
get up! Your dear Daddy wants his little girl to be 
at breakfast with him.’’ 

But Beatrice would grumble, ‘‘I’m too sleepy.’’ 
Her mother would then insist upon her getting out of 
bed and had no end of trouble in inducing her to dress 
herself. She would sit and dream for half an hour if 
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not continually prodded. Finally her mother decided 
to play with her; she liked to pretend she was Natalie 
Rivers or some such a story-book girl, so it was de- 
cided to call her by the name most in favor at the time. 

‘*Natalie,’’ her mother would say, ‘‘when the bell 
rings the girls all rise. At the second bell they descend 
to the dining-room.”’ 

Do you suppose that the bell was unheeded the next 
morning ? 

‘“Natahe’’ heard the first tinkle and was cheerfully 
ready with her hair brushed and face washed when 
the second stroke of the bell sounded. 

‘‘T love to be Natalie,’’ said she, ‘‘and be ready on 
time and see papa in the morning and the sun so bright 
and lovely! I think early morning is the loveliest 
time !”’ 

That the mind plays an immensely important part 
in the physical health, we have seen. That it is, there- 
fore, your duty to keep your children’s mind fresh and 
beautiful with ennobling and helpful thoughts of phys- 
ical health where it touches the mental plane is surely 
clear to you. 


9. Care of the Sexual Life 


When your child enters school at seven years of age, 
he will almost certainly learn the facts of life in a 
vulgar and garbled manner. Children gossip. And 
morbid children like to get in corners at recess and talk 
pornographically. Girls, perhaps, are as bad as boys 
in this respect because they approach such subjects 
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from vicious curiosity, knowing from their more highly 
developed consciousness that they are sneaking infor- 
mation for which they would hesitate to ask mother. 

Boys of course are not very unlike girls in this 
respect; no more naturally pure minded than they are 
disposed to speak of sex matters with more frankness. 
Younger boys half joke about them in a sheepish way. 

In matters of sexual health the parents are the nat- 
ural consultants and advisers of every child. Owing 
to our traditional attitudes on this 
theme, parents often turn aside an in- 
quiring child or repel a confidence 
that would be most valuable to him. 


Sexual 
Hygiene 


Lesson 10 
AIM 
To encourage the growing boy’s complete trust 
and win his whole heart when he wishes to talk on 
sexual subjects. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Theodore rushes in from school. ‘‘Say, mother, can 
you spare five minutes ?”’ 

Instead of saying, ‘‘I’m too busy to listen now, don’t 
worry me,’’ just talk to him as to a grown person, say- 
ing, ‘‘I am so interested. I want dreadfully to hear 
now, but these three letters have to catch the mail. 
Let’s make an appointment. Suppose we say four 
o’clock at the sundial, shall we?’’ 

He comes later to tell you a boy at school has spoken 
pornographically. 
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‘‘T’m so glad you told me, dear. It’s sad that poor 
Paul spoke that way, because it wasn’t funny any 
more than arithmetic or geography is funny. Paul 
shouldn’t speak of such private home things at all 
excepting to his own people. If he does it again, I 
think it might be well for you to bring Paul to 
me.’’ 

Learn precisely what information respecting har- 
lotry was offered to Theodore. Presumably the essen- 
tial facts have already been given to him by yourself 
at some previous time; if so, briefly review them and 
convince Theodore that you know far more on the sub- 
ject than do his young friends and that he may speak 
with you about them as freely as about food or clothes. 


COMMENTS 


When Theodore hears you speak of the four o’clock 
hour he feels three inches taller. He will punctually 
keep that appointment, looking most important and 
confidential, with his sensitive feelings unhurt instead 
of outraged. Humiliation destroys confidence. 

If intimacy in conversation has been established the 
recurrent interviews can be devoted largely to deepen- 
ing impressions and prejudices that make for social 
purity. Mere knowledge of hygienic facts will not 
save a child from disgrace; there must be a repeated 
training of sentiment. But a child will not accept 
your attitudes unless you can capture his interest and 
confidence by providing him with desired informa- 
tion; hence, a wise parent keeps far ahead of any 
of his child’s companions in sexual wisdom and freely 
shares it with his child, 
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If the father is to handle the case he may wish to 
come more directly to the point, though he will lose 
an opportunity to give a little very useful informa- 
tion. Sometimes a father is the chief confident for his 
daughter. Annabel Radcliffe was thrown into a fit of 
illness by the downfall of a girl friend. 


Papa Radcliffe was busy weighing coal when the 
telephone rang. He was not surprised to hear a voice 
from his home speak to him, for daughter Annabel 
brought her papa into her affairs as often as possible 
because he chummed with her so well. ‘‘She’s sick! 
What’s the matter? Fever, that’s too bad—yes, just 
as well call the doctor, of course . . . you know what 
the matter is but can’t tell me now! . . . Goodbye.’’ 


In order to establish unbroken, unquestioned per- 
sonal purity in girl and boy from infancy, go yourself 
each night to ‘‘tuck up’? Tommy and Mary. Never 
delegate this task to another. Nurses are sometimes 
lax in morals and teach evil doing. 


See that the boy goes to sleep lying prone on his 
stomach. Notice if his eyes are dilated (a sign of 
sexual excitement). Talk lovingly to him for a minute 
or two. | 


‘We dream of what we think of last, dear, so sup- 
pose you go to sleep thinking of Sir Launcelot, the 
brave knight we read about today. Perhaps you’ll 
dream you are King Arthur’s Knight riding a noble 
horse out in a great green forest. Wouldn’t that be 
fine ?’’ 

Now go to Mary’s erib. See that she sleeps with 
her hands outside the bed-clothes. In cold weather a 
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warm light ‘‘comfort’’ will keep her hands and arms 
from being cold. 

Say, ‘‘Mother loves Mary’s hands. They are such 
elever little hands and will do so many useful things 
some day. Mother always thinks of the beautiful 
things Mary’s hands are going to do.”’ 

The child will instinctively thrust them out and 
think of them as tools. Her last thought will be of 
what mother has said. 


Lesson 11 
AIM 


To teach a child of five years how to avoid 
blunders due to irritations. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Tf your skin irritates, just tell mother. She will 
look at it and put something on to make it well. Your 
nails become soiled by playing in the garden. If you 
scratch yourself you may be poisoned. 

‘You have a very sensitive skin; you could easily 
hurt yourself very, very much. 

Speak of the bodily parts together. If you are a 
fine, wise mother, physical matters will not be subjects 
of social conversation, so there will be little need to 
impress secrecy on the children. Teach them it is 
vulgar to speak to anyone but father, mother and 
the doctor about their bodies. 

Private affairs must never be mentioned outside the 
home. Strangers cannot be interested, would know 
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nothing about such matters, and might be nauseated 
by hearing of them. 


COMMENTS 


This appeals to the desire for good health and is 
probably always to be preferred to a moral appeal as a 
basis for sexual hygiene. It is a common sense point 
of view and seems effective with thinking children of 
all ages. 3 

Mother can always look after a child’s health with- 
out creating surprise, since she is a recognized guar- 
dian of it. From this vantage ground other appeals 
may be introduced as occasion permits. 

At fifteen Roy is exposed to grave temptations. 
Vicious acquaintances tell him vile fables pandering 
to manhood’s baser passions. These you can contend 
with. 


Lesson 12 
AIM 


To answer correctly a youth’s question as to con- 
tinence in the male. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Roy will ask you one night as you sit on his bed 
waiting, if it be true that a manly boy must yield to 
temptation. You will say, “‘My dear son, the best 
scientific authorities agree that perfect continence until 
marriage will not only result in stronger children, but 
that the seminal fluid is absorbed into the brain. Col- 
lege work, therefore, as well as athletic pursuits, bene- 
fits from continence. You know all athletes in train- 
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ing are forbidden absolutely to indulge in sex inter- 
course.’’ 

Speak frankly, simply and straightforwardly. Do 
not get breathless or excited. Do not touch on the 
moral side. 

‘“Then, too, Roy, frightful results may come from 
even one lapse. Mother knew a dear lad who fell 
after drinking one night with some bad companions. 
That boy died afterwards with his face a mass of 
sores and his reason completely gone through syphilis. 
Bad men will tell you there are other diseases less se- 
rious, and in a sense that is true; but gonorrhea—the 
hehter form—will return again after it is apparently 
cured, and may poison your dear wife one day, forcing 
her to lose the whole or part of the genital organs, de- 
stroying forever the chance of bearing you children.’’ 

In broaching this subject, keep away all sentiment. 
Be terse, accurate, scientific, not by using long words, 
but by facts that the boy can prove, if needs be, for 
himself. Remember one thing: a young man ap- 
proaches a prostitute mainly through curiosity and 
otherwise through animal craving. There is no love in 
the matter. His attitude is much the same as when 
he goes to the circus. Treat the matter in this way. 
Make your points clear; that sex intercourse is not 


a. Necessary or even helpful. 


b. That if promiscuously indulged in it almost 
invariably induces some form of venereal 
disease, which will mar his career, maim and 
disfigure his children and make his wife a 
mental and physical wreck. 
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Feel as you would in demonstrating a problem in 
mathematics, making each point clear and logical. 

Then say casually, ‘‘I wonder if you’d like to go 
with father to the museum at Blank Hospital. You 
can see specimens there of diseased organs, male and 
female. It is interesting because it makes one realize 
that a man may, by self-indulgence, destroy in twenty 
minutes what took months in a woman’s body, and 
hours of pain so great that it cannot be remembered, 
to bring into the world. Good night, son, tell father 
about that museum if you feel like it. I can’t go with 
you, because men and women may not go in together. ”’ 


COMMENTS 


That ‘‘men’’ sounds good to Roy. You leave him 
with food for thought, clean cut, easily memorized. 
By your restraint he realizes you have given him facts, 
not mere sentiment, that you are not prolix on sex 
matters. 


Lesson 13 
AIM 


To deal with the fifteen-year-old girl on the 
matter of sex indulgence. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Mary, dearest, you are fifteen now, and you are so 
big you look almost a woman. I want you to realize 
that I expect great things of my girl. I want you to 
be beautiful and fine and free.’’ Cultivate her self- 
respect. Show her that a really proud girl does not 
fall. In telling her of the pitiful prostitute say: 
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‘‘But these poor creatures are rarely if ever normal 
in mind or physique. They are often neglected, moth- 
erless servant girls, or half-starved shop assistants. 
By the way, that’s one reason, Mary, I always deal 
with certain stores that I know treat their help rightly, 
paying them a really living wage, and realizing they 
are women first and saleswomen after. You and I are 
responsible for prostitutes, if we buy clothes that are 
made in sweatshops, that is, where no one could live 
decently on the wage paid.’’ 

Let Mary ride horseback, play games, read fine, 
breezy books, and not pore over the fatuous hysteria 
of some novelists or the backboneless ill-written drivel- 
lings of other writers. Head off those of her compan- 
ions who will probably lend her pornographic liter- 
ature. 

Have the boys at your home. Never show you are 


shocked at Mary’s caprices. Keep her well and plainly 
fed. 


COMMENTS 


Here you arouse her pride by giving the social and 
economic sides of prostitution. You speak of it as of 
an abstract problem, not as a concrete temptation; by 
which she will gather you have no fear of her person- 
ally falling, but that you think she should know of 
the existence of such things in order to help with all 
good women in fighting the evil. All along she feels 
her cooperation with you, and by the fact that you 
forbid nothing, she feels she has girded herself with 
purity of her own free will. 
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Lesson 14 
AIM 


To make the menstruation period an incidental. 


feature of growth and not an illness or an important 
event. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Your development, daughter dear, has brought an 
outward manifestation. You may have a slight pain, 
but more likely a mere discomfort.’’ Incidentally 
note: if the pains are really severe, causing vomiting, 
have the girl thoroughly examined by a specialist 
gynecologist. Such pains may be due to uterine retro- 
version and demand expert medical care. ‘‘Drink as 
much hot water as you care to; have your warm bath 
daily, only don’t stop long in the tub; and only let 
the water reach your waist. I needn’t tell my girl to 
be extra careful as to cleanliness, for I know how eare- 
ful she is! If you feel ‘achy,’ le down a while on the 
bed. Don’t drink cold water or eat ice cream. There! 
Remember it isn’t an illness, love. It’s just Nature’s 
beautiful way of preparing you for the happy mother- 
hood I pray will one day come to you.’’ 

Your girl may ‘“‘fox’’ a lttle in order to focus at- 
tention. Pretend not to notice anything unusual. You 
may say, ‘‘If you are ill, we will send for Doctor Jones. 
If you aren’t ill, wouldn’t you like to help mother 
arrange the flowers on the dining table? Uncle Victor 
comes tonight, you know.’’ 
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COMMENTS 


You have diverted her thought from herself—a very 
important feature in adolescent psychology. You have 
shown her quite clearly that you aren’t ‘‘fooled’’ by 
her wiles. She will love to help arrange the flowers 
and enter with animation into the idea of entertaining 
the guest. 

If you keep the daughter with you as much as pos- 
sible, letting her comrades be ‘‘outdoor types,’’ fine 
and breezy (if she is good at games these will be her 
choice), take her to good concerts, have good books 
in the home, and you will bring her as well as the boys 
through the difficult years to the time for college with 
wholesome bodies and a clean record. 


Lesson 15 
AIM 


To teach a girl of ten years some of the facts of 
“‘life.”’ 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Oh, dear girl, I’m so glad you told mother. Now 
what you heard was right in so much as the little baby 
forms part of the life of his father and his mother, but 
he told you other things that are quite, quite false. 
If you will come to me this evening after I have put 
Mary and Jasper to bed, I will tell you truly all about 
this wonderful lovely thing. It is such a beautiful 
secret—all between mother and you, and mother thinks 
you will enjoy hearing it very, very much.”’ 

‘“Come over here to me, little heart; your eyes are 
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full of questions. I think I shall be able to answer 
some of them at least, before the sun sets. Look, the 
weather-vane-rooster is turned to gold! And the birds 
are singing us good night; and the frogs are tuning 
up their voices, ready for the summer evening’s music 
we so love. . . . What is this big, big question that you 
want to ask mother? Ah, I see. About how all this 
sweetness comes into the world? Well—it is quite a 
story for a spring evening. And I think you will agree 
with me there is no better nor sweeter story in the 
whole world. 

‘‘In the first place, my darling, I will give you a 
beautiful thought. Is it not lovely to feel that in one 
way you and I, and all the people in the world, are 
alike. Also that we are like the flowers, the trees, the 
birds, the dear animals, that we are all so close to each 
other. That is perhaps the reason we feel such great 
love for all things, because we all share in this big, 
beautiful secret, mother is telling you tonight. 

‘For, little heart, it is a great secret. We do not 
tell each other about our prayers, because they are 
secrets between ourselves and the good God. So we 
must never tell of this secret, for it is between a little 
child, his father and mother and his God. And, little 
heart, God first whispers the secret to a little boy’s 
father and then to his mother. And out of it comes the 
most perfect thing in all the world. 

‘‘Now, I told you we were all alike, did I not? I 
will tell you just how it is. Give me that rose—no, 
not that one, but the one that is withering. Thank 
you. Now scramble back into mother’s lap. Look! 
Inside the flower! Do you see this little cradle? You 
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did not know it was a cradle? Well—it is. That is 
the resting place of the little baby seed. Outside this 
little bed are those threadlike stalks with these little 
—‘blobs’—? Is that what you call them, dearie? Well, 
that will do. You are too small to learn big names yet. 
On these ‘blobs’ (smile) is this fine yellow powder. 

‘When this powder is carried from one plant to 
another plant (very often by a bee) it makes a new 
baby plant. The flower has her pretty color to tempt 
the bee to come for his honey; and after the little seed 
is made ripe by this powder (called pollen) it is ready 
to leave its little bed and wait in the earth to erow up, 
a new, beautiful plant. 

Sometimes the wind blows earth or dead leaves 
on it, and it finds a home. Sometimes mothers or little 
children find it and dig out a cute home for it in the 
fresh, warm earth. Poor mother plant can do nothing 
to help her babies grow. 

Then after it has lain sleeping in the ground a long 
while, it sends out little sprouts and you run to me 
and say: 

‘Oh, look, mother, there is a dear little new— 
whatever plant it may be—coming up.’ Do you not? 
And this is the sweet secret of the baby flower. 

‘*T told you this spring evening was a beautiful time 
to tell such secrets. Have you wondered just why the 
birds sing so loudly and so happily in spring? Well, 
little heart, it is because they are especially happy in 
the springtime. Ah—that’s right! They are making 
ready for their babies. 

‘‘Father and mother bird work hard to build their 
little nest. Then mother bird lays her eggs and sits 
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on them, and while she sits on them, father bird brings 
her food and drink and sings to her his merry songs. 

“Do you know, little heart, that mother bird’s body 
has a little nest for eggs, even as the flower’s for her 
seed? That she needs air and sunshine and food and 
water to keep her well, even as the plants, and even as 
you and I, little heart. 

‘‘But instead of taking her food by roots, like the 
plant, she takes it as we do, through her mouth. 
Mother bird builds a nest for her babies, which the 
plant cannot do, so when her eggs are ripe, she has a 
home ready for them, lining it very often with her 
own soft feathers to make it cosy for the little bird 
babies. 

“Then, after the eggs have been kept warm under 
mother bird’s soft body, as the tiny seed was kept warm 
under the good, red earth, the little bird pecks his 
way through the egg shell and comes out into the nest. 

‘“ And now, little heart, we come to the dear animals. 
Do you remember a little while ago, I told you not to 
take up ‘Blue Bobbin’ (the Persian cat)? Well, there 
was such a beautiful reason why ‘Blue Bobbin’ could 
not play just then. What? ‘She had her kitties to 
think about,’ you say. Well, I will tell you ‘Blue 
Bobbin’s’ secret. 

‘‘In her body, as in that of a flower or a bird’s, is a 
soft, warm nest, and in that nest, when she has heard 
God eall through the spring to her, are some tiny seeds 
which, after long days have passed, become tiny kit- 
tens. If you had lifted her then, you might have hurt 
those weak little kittens hidden away in their nest. 

‘‘And so we come to our own great, little secret. 
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See the twilight has fallen and veiled the hills with 
mist; the birds’ songs are hushed. I think even the 
nature things are waiting in reverence while mother 
tells you this, the greatest thing in the whole, wide 
world. 

‘‘Long years ago, when mother was a little child 
like you are today, she held in her body, some tiny, 
tiny seeds. As her mother (now your grandmother) 
loved her very much, she told her what I now tell you. 

‘Tf you want some day to have beautiful babies 
come to you, little heart, you must love everything 
that is sweet and good and true. Birds and beasts, 
trees and flowers, friends and pets, you must love and 
be kind to all these. You must speak sweet, gentle, 
loving words and think gentle, sweet, loving thoughts. 
For, dearie, those little, little seeds within you are 
acted upon by the way you think and the things you 
do. And, remember this always, little heart, as you 
think every day now, so one day will your little baby 
think and do. Doesn’t that make you want always to 
be good and glad, so that your little baby may one 
day be always good and glad? 

‘For I must tell you, little heart, that in your body 
is a Sweet, warm nest. If you love to play and work 
and do right things, laugh and be merry all your child 
time, then this little nest will grow strong, and when 
God calls a good man to bring you his gift by his love 
through marriage, you may receive it into a perfect, 
healthy nest, from which one day will come forth your 
dear, little baby.’’ 

When speaking to your son, omit part of the fore- 
going and continue: 
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‘*And, my little heart, as God has made you to be 
the Little Knight, you must be always brave and 
pure and strong, never a coward, never an untruth 
teller, but playing well and working well so that one 
day you may go forth as a grown-up Knight to find 
the dear lady whom God has found for you, calling 
through the spring, so that you may marry her and 
make her a dear mother to your dear little babies. 

‘*And that is why, my Little Knight, and my Little 
Lady; my two dear little hearts, little children only 
speak of this beautiful secret to their mothers, until 
the day comes after their marriage, when they live it 
in truth with wife or husband. 

‘It is love’s prayer, little heart, the time when 
men grow likest to God and women to Mother Nature, 
to spring which brings forth fresh grass and trees 
and flowers. 

‘* And even as the rain falls in spring, so the tears 
fall from a mother’s eyes as she brings her baby into 
the world. 

‘*For a mother comes through great pain every time 
she gives a new baby to the world. 

‘And that is why, little heart, you should love 
mother so much. She held you in her thoughts nearly 
all her life; in her hope after she heard the eall of the 
spring; in her body after her knight had made her his 
lady, by marriage; and while you lay in her body she 
ate for you and drank for you, of pure, plain foods, 
and thought for you all the noble thoughts she could 
think or could find in great and beautiful books, and 
great and beautiful pictures. 

‘See, there is a star—one great, beautiful star. 
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Jump down out of mother’s lap, little heart, for the 
beautiful darkness has laid its finger on our lips to 
close our secret safely, and it is time for little eyes to 
close, too, in sleep.’’ 


COMMENTS 


Be sure to make both children realize the secret is 
not for other ears. To cheapen a perfect thing is not 
to be tolerated. If you understand a girl you can 
surely ‘“‘muzzle’’ her too loquacious tongue, and a 
strong appeal to a manly boy will have great influence. 

In approaching sex topics, remember your boy is nat- 
urally sensitive. His nerves are highly strung and 
easily disturbed. He suffers silently where his sister 
yells in hysterics—nature’s safety valve for the mate- 
rial coarseness of the female make-up. 

A word in season to a boy is sometimes enough. 
Boys sin mainly through lack of realization; girls 
from vanity or morbid curiosity. In adolescence, be 
the boy’s pal as much as may be. 

Let your girl be with you whenever possible, but do 
not let her tell you about her ‘‘feelings.’’ The border- 
land between hysteria and actual mental aberration is 
a debatable ground, and even religion should be ap- 
proached from a markedly intellectual and not emo- 
tional angle at this time. 

Let her know the facts of life clearly, scientifically - 
and, if possible, illustrated by pictures in a medical 
book. Let her regard her approaching maturity as a 
responsibility to lead one day through marriage to a 
holy fulfillment. 

Do not shirk detail to spare your (pseudo) ‘‘mod- 
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esty.’’ All natural processes are beautiful. If you 
will try to realize you are teaching your girl a beau- 
tiful truth that is the finest and highest thing on 
earth, you will forever make it impossible for her ears 
to endure its being treated cheaply or trashily. 

With your boy you can largely use the same methods. 
Tell him of his enormous future responsibility ; of all 
it means that he reach fatherhood with clean hands. 
Spare no detail. Show him illustrated plates of nor- 
mal processes and the effects of their violation. Make 
him doubly your pal—as you can do by this confidential 
talk. 

Be gentle, and if you show him plainly that you 
believe him to be naturally fine and noble, he will not 
disappoint you by his conduct in the coming years. 

If the boys and girls are thoroughly overhauled by 
a competent medical man who keeps ‘‘tab’’ on their 
condition from the tenth to the fifteenth year, and he 
finds nothing amiss, then dismiss complaints by sub- 
stituting a new amusement or a fresh study calling 
for really close attention and occupying all their 
thoughts. 

Healthy acquaintance between the sexes is desirable 
in order that the unlovely shyness manifested by some 
girls of fifteen and older may be overcome. 
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Lesson 16 
AIM 
To save a girl of fifteen from indulging in 
“spooning.” 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘Daughter, you are naturally a proud girl. You 
have just told me you think Algie was rude to kiss 
you—or try to—for your arm was stronger than his, 
and you say you nearly knocked him down! He cer- 
tainly was impertinent to the last degree. But many 
girls make themselves cheap to young men, not know- 
ing how silly it is; or that they will make themselves 
homely and sick by acting so. ‘Spooning,’ as it is 
ealled, is very bad for the health. 

‘Tn France girls only meet their beaux in pres- 
ence of relatives, and in this respect their social usages 
are wiser than our own. Even in England, well bred 
girls only go to tea, matinees or concerts alone with 
their fiances; they don’t hug and act silly like the 
lower class of American girls do. One rule for life and 
happiness—which is health—is: never make yourself 
cheap toaman. It is unwise socially and hygienically 
and ends in wrecked happiness for any woman.”’ 


COMMENTS 


If the daughter heeds your injunctions she can easily 
sense many possible dangers. She sees her pride will 
suffer, and pride kept intact is a great protection 
from low vices. You have also told her that her 
‘looks’? will suffer. This will hinder many a normal 
child from foolish practices. 
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Let the mental basis be the ground on which friend- 
ships are formed, and the silly, self-consciousness that 
leads to much folly and even ill-doing will be greatly 
modified. 

Your own health and consequent sanity of view- 
point is a factor to be reckoned with during the years 
in which you are educating your children. It is a 
good plan to avoid controversial points when you are 
feeling ‘‘below par.’? Your judgment will be less 
reliable, your temper less equable. 

Never blame a child of seven or younger who seems 
troublesome until you are sure there is no pathological 
reason back of it. Nearly all childish naughtiness is 
due to a minor disorder. 


10. Clothing 


The dress question as regards health must needs be 

handled. Flannel next the skin is considered undesi- 

rable in all cases excepting when 

Dress rheumatism has laid hold of the 
System. 

Cotton next the skin, with flannel, if necessary for 
warmth, over it, is usually advisable both for child 
and adult. If bathing and friction be used daily, so 
that the skin is kept absolutely healthy, there will be 
less need for muffling up (a most deplorable prac- 
tice) at the coming of cold weather. At the same 
time, the children must be kept reasonably warm. 

If you wish daughter to be well and suitably dressed 
from a social and esthetic standpoint in her grown-up 
years, do not urge the wearing of unlovely or unbe- 
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coming clothes on the grounds of modesty. A very 
decollete gown is very rarely good form. Certainly 
never good form on a young unmarried woman. But, 
let the offered substitute be equally, if possible, more 
appealing by daintiness and general attractiveness. 
Girls are made to shudder at the word ‘‘modest’’ on 
account of its frequent recurrence on the shapeless 
lips of unbeautiful wives, or scrawny old maids whose 
good works (?) teach them apparently in time to 
conceal their own lack of attractiveness. 

Always make goodness, modesty, true womanliness, 
appeal by their beauty. There was a time when even 
health was deemed vulgar, and the consumptive 
had what might be called a ‘‘boom.’’ Now our doc- 
tors tell us she is a yellow-cheeked menace, usually 
thoroughly contemptible in disposition, and a source 
of danger everywhere she goes. 

Having learned sense and sanity of viewpoint, do 
let us show the beauty of all fine, sane and lovely 
things. Jf you teach your daughter to associate over- 
deeolette dressing with the jewelry of the ten cent 
store, and spooning with the lovemaking of Bridget 
and the man who cleans the sewer you will make her 
desist from the practice. You must associate them 
with what is socially beyond the pale. She craves 
suecess. Vulgarity is not the short cut thereto. 


11. Safety First 


Many of the ills of grown-up persons are caused 
by minor carelessness or lack of sense of proportion 
in childhood’s days. 
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About half of the pitiful deformities and life-long 
physical misfortunes are due to children’s careless- 
ness on public highways or to sgh 
able emergencies. 

Statistics show a ghastly record of 
children killed or seriously maimed by perfectly pre- 
ventable accidents on railroads or street cars, from 
accidentally discharged firearms, from playing with 
matches or from carelessness in the streets. 

You cannot too early impress on your child the 
necessity of alertness and intelligence in dealing with 
the preventable dangers of daily life. 

You cannot too early impress him with the belief 
that bravery never consists in taking foolhardy risks. 
Many accidents result from a child daring another 
to do some perfectly foolish thing. 


Child 
Safety 


LESSON 17 
AIM 


To prevent a child of seven from running in 
front of railroad trains or playing on tracks. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘George, you may come and sit here on the little 
chair in front of me—so; that’s right. Now I was 
grieved to see a number of little boys (and girls too) 
in your grade at school, playing on the railroad 
tracks.”’ 

‘Yes, n’ they dared me to stand till an engine 
came up ever so close. But I wouldn’t do it because 
you told me if I did I’d get my legs chopped off.’’ 
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““That was right, dear. Now you know when papa 
takes us out in the car, he is very careful to read all 
the notice boards the railroad people 
have put up to take care of people, 
and prevent their being hurt or killed. 
Also when we ride on the street cars the conductor 
always jumps off and runs to see if the steam cars 
are coming before he allows his motorman to bring 
our car across the track. Now these are all brave 
men. For a man must be very brave who can take out 
a car full of men, women and little children, knowing 
that he has to take care of them all, and bring them 
safely to their journey’s end. They do not run any 
risks. They take care. And they heed all the cautions 
that the railroads put up for their safety and ours 
when they are taking us on their car. 

‘Tf little children, some of whom can scarcely read, 
are so foolish as to climb over walls and run on the 
track where big men do not think of running, some- 
times a freight train or an engine with no cars at- 
tached, comes along; and a dear little child is killed 
or loses arms or legs. 

‘‘George, never mistake bravery for foolhardiness. 
It is brave to bear pain. It is foolish to hurt yourself 
to show you can bear it; in fact, it is wrong, for it 1s 
simply showing off. To dare any one to do a dan- 
gerous thing is wicked, for if the person did it and 
died, it would be your fault.’’ 


On the 
Tracks 


COMMENTS 


This point is too hazy in the minds of not only chil- 
dren and adolescents, but of a fair per cent of adults. 
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Definitions are too vague; and simple facts fre- 
quently ignored. It is said by other nations, that 
Americans hold life cheaply. Their own careless dis- 
regard of the laws provided for their safety is alone 
responsible for this very serious and often palpably 
true indictment. | 

You can apply the same method in dealing with 
street cars. Little children deliberately wait until a 
car is within some thirty feet, and run across the track, 
whooping defiance—at death. 

We hear much talk of a safe and sane Fourth of 
July. We do not hear of the many appalling accidents 
caused by children, of all ages, being allowed to play 
with firearms. There should be a stringent rule that 
any gun, whether a long distance rifle or an ordinary 
duck-gun shall be kept in a locked place where the 
children cannot find it. 

From their earliest years, you must train your chil- 
dren never, never, never to point any kind of gun 
whether rifle or air gun at any one whomsoever. 

While guns are usually kept unloaded, it is a deplor- 
able fact that many a dear friend has been killed by 
the accidental discharge of a loaded gun, pointed in 
playfulness in the belief that it was harmless. 


LeEsson 18 
AIM 


To train a young child of ten never to point a gun 
at any one. 
DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


“Wade, I have called you here because you were 
interested in seeing father go out rabbit shooting, and 
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wanted to touch his gun. I am going to tell you why 
it 1s never safe for a little boy, or indeed for any per- 
son of any age to touch other people’s guns. 

‘You noticed that poor Uncle Jem has a glass eye. 
That is because, when he was quite a little boy, another 

boy, who loved him dearly, was play- 
The Gun ing with an air gun. He pointed it at 
Uncle Jem and said, ‘You are an 
Indian. I shall shoot you dead.’ He pulled the trig- 
ger and—Uncle Jem was blinded forever. It is too 
sad for us to talk about, dear, but I tell you because 
I want you to know that you must never touch a gun, 
until you are able to manage and understand it, prop- 
erly. And above all, you must promise mother, that 
you will never, never, never point a gun at any one. 
A promise to last all your life, dear. For we can never 
be happy again, really, if we take any one’s life— 
and that boy, now a big man, who blinded poor, Uncle 
Jem, has often said to me, ‘I shall never get over that 
as long as I live.’ It has made him unhappy for life 
that he took one of Uncle Jem’s eyes in play. 

‘“Now, dear, mother seldom asks you to promise her 
anything, but she does this. Promise that you will 
never, never, never in fun, point a gun at any one as 
long as you live.”’ 


COMMENTS 


A simple promise solemnly made will be kept. You 
seldom demand a promise, but in this instance it is an 
assurance, and the positive acceptance will be regis- 
tered in your child’s memory as a pledge that must be 
kept, at all costs. Furthermore, the introduction of 
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the personal note—the uncle who suffered as the result 
of an accidentally discharged gun—will keep alive 
fear, preventing the possibility of inflicting a similar 
or graver injury on friend or playfellow in his own 
case. ; 

Frequently recall this fear to him, if he seems obliv- 
ious of his promise. You cannot sufficiently insist on 
the supreme importance of this lesson. No one has a 
right to endanger public safety by foolhardy play, 
and the careless use of firearms is the deadliest form 
of foolhardiness. You cannot too much press home 
this most vital lesson. 

Matches, again, should be kept in a closed receptacle, 
preferably a tin case, where they are absolutely out of 
the children’s reach. Apart from the danger of pol- 
son—and many a tiny tot forfeits his life by cramming 
matches in his mouth—one of the earliest delights of a 
child’s life is to strike matches. 

Two kinds of matches alone, are safe: the Safety and 
the Bird’s Eye. 

Grown up people are unbelievably careless on the 
question of fire. Women strike matches on the soles 
of their shoes while wearing muslin dresses. An imita- 
tive youngster will certainly try to emulate what he 
regards as a fascinating stunt. 

Another bad habit consists in extinguishing or 
partly extinguishing a match and flinging it into the 
waste paper basket. There it will smoulder, and later, 
cause the loss of house, property, and even child life. 
Again it is courting disaster to carry lighted matches 
into a dark closet. If you have children, you are bound 
to take care for their safety. Should it be impossible | 
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to have your wardrobe closets electrically lighted, then 
carry an electric torch. Carelessness and children can- 
not exist in the same house without courting disaster. 

Bonfires are a never failing source of delight to chil- 
dren of all ages, but they should be enjoyed under 
direct responsible supervision. 

All children should be taught that if their clothing 
should at any time catch fire, they must at once, roll 
on the ground, and have a heavy coat or rug wrapped 
around them. 


Lesson 19 
AIM 


To teach fire drill. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Now we will practice fire drill. Gertrude, throw 
yourself on the floor. James, wrap that rug around 
Gertrude. Now, we will suppose that 
the house has caught fire. The stair- 
case is in flames. What shall you do? 
... You aren’t sure? Well, I will tell you. You 
must make a knot in the sheets or blankets you take 
from your beds, this way, both ends so; then knot 
these ends the reverse way, that is, away from you, 
and pull them tightly as you can, so that they will 
bear your weight. Before lowering yourself out of 
the window, throw out both bedding and mattresses. 

If you should have to go through a space filled 
with smoke, crawl on your hands and knees; the air 
is clearer the nearer you are to the ground. 

If you should ever be in a high building when fire 


In Case 
of Fire 
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comes, go to the window and wait for the hook and 
ladder men. Never jump out. If the ladder should 
not be high enough to reach you, the fireman will 
throw a rope, which you will tie to the bedstead as 
well as you can, and lower yourself by it, as you would 
have done by the sheets or blankets here. 

If, when you are older, you should stay alone at an 
hotel, always, on your arrival, find where the fire 
escape nearest your room is situated. Then in case of 
fire in the night, you could go out quietly instead of 
losing your way in a panic. 

If you should ever be in a church or theatre when the 
ery of ‘‘fire’’ is heard; keep your seats as you value 
your life. In the history of fearful fires, few people 
are recorded as actually being burnt to death. They 
are killed in the rush to escape. 

Keep your wits about you. It is self-control all the 
way, dear, as I have always taught you. Don’t waste 
energy in screeching, Gertrude. And think about the 
other fellow, James, holding him in his seat if neces- 
sary. In this way you will surely be rescued. Now, 
fire drill is over.’’ 


COMMENTS 


If you have taught them self-control from the begin- 
ning, if you have made them watch themselves in the 
little things, when the big experiences come to them, 
they will not fail in coping with each difficulty. 

It is hoped you are not one of the many women who, 
to save ten cents, cleans her gloves at home, instead 
of sending them to the cleaners. This necessitates the 
use of gasoline. Gasoline is not allowed to be kept in 
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garages, except in a separate building. Yet you keep 
it—(in small quantities, it is true) but nevertheless 
you do keep it, in a living room where your children 
play and where the merest accidental air bubble in 
the glass of your window might cause a conflagration, 
robbing you of home, and children in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

Copy the German haus frau and economize ration- 
ally by avoiding the willful waste in things which are 
thrown away in your garbage pail. Do not economize 
in those things where the alternatives are hazardous, 
the possible outcome disastrous. 

Use safe disinfectants such as chinosol or sanitas ; 
never crude carboli¢ acid, lysol or other virulent poi- 
sons. Never keep ‘‘Rough on Rats’’ in a home with 
little children. Some day you will forget. That day 
you may kill your boy. 

Be very careful to teach children how to use ele- 
vators at hotels or department stores. No child under 
fifteen should be allowed to use the automatic elevator. 

Wait for the elevator to stop before alighting or en- 
tering it. It is terribly dangerous to try to enter an 
elevator after the operator has begun to close the doors, 
as the power starting the elevator shuts those doors. 
Hideous accidents of crushed out life oceur this way. 

Do not touch the mechanism. It ig the operator’s 
job and to interfere with it is not minding your own 
business; a rule you have made inflexible in dealing 
with your children. 

When the children go out rowing let them under- 
stand that people who know about boats keep still. 
Let them realize that it is bad form in an athletic 
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sense to move about in a small boat. Do not be fussy 
over it, or nervous in your manner. Be a ‘*sport’’ 
yourself and tell them as a sportsman that what is safe 
and sane is truly sportsmanlike. 

When the children go fishing, do not let the fact that 
a fish has ‘‘bitten’’ cause them to lean over the side 
of the boat. Never let them stand up when fishing 
from a boat. 

Finally, in the matter of boating, no one should be 
allowed on the water until you are assured of his 
powers as a swimmer, clothed and otherwise. For the 
sake of your own nerves, insist on each child being 
able to swim well. Then camping and river parties, 
will cause you fewer grey hairs, and less responsibility. 

Crowded city streets or highways and racing motor 
ears are fruitful sources of accidents. 


Lesson 20 
AIM 


To teach care in crossing streets. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“You want to be like grown up people. Well, they 
look most carefully before they cross the street. If 
you see people rush after moving cars, 
or taking risks, they are small minded 
people who value themselves little, and 
are therefore not greatly valued. People and life take 
us at our own valuation. That is, if we think ourselves 
precious, others will agree with us. Now you are 
precious to yourself, because one day we hope you will 


Crossing 
a Street 
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be a great and good man; you are precious to father 
and mother who are trying to help you grow into a 
great and good man. So you must take reasonable 
care of yourself, when you are where you might, if 
you were careless, be hurt. 

‘Tf the streets are slippery, be careful how you walk. 
If you see a banana or orange peel, kick it in the gutter 
where it can harm no one. If you are in the city, cross 
by the regulation crossing; that is, where a traffic 
officer takes people safely across the streets.’’ 

Teach your children to look most carefully in each 
direction, for some ‘‘joy riders’’ evade or ignore traf- 
fic regulations, and never to cross the roads or streets 
if they hear the fire department or ambulance, even in 
the extreme distance. 


COMMENTS 


So much does the city strive to care for the pedes- 
trian, that no compensation will be paid to persons 
injured crossing the streets at any but the prescribed 
places. 

Only the foolhardy waste or risk life and limb un- 
necessarily. The high minded man or woman takes 
fewer risks. If in any walk of life, we hold ourselves 
cheap, we suffer. In the accounts of street accidents, 
the victim is, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
an habitually careless person. 

A cool head and steady nerves will come out on top 
all the time. See that you insure them in the matter of 
preventable common accidents. 

No success is possible for your boys or girls unless 
they be absolutely healthy. They will be shunned and 
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despised by their mates, overlooked by employers, a 
burden to their family, and a source of misery to them- 
selves. 

Never discuss your own health in the presence of 
adolescents. Indeed it should be made penal for 
women to sit and compare operations as they do on 
every summer piazza. Occupy your girl’s mind from 
morning until night. If you allow ‘‘nerves’’ to creep 
in now, you are running a grave risk of maiming her 
future success in business or married life. 

By this is not meant that a real physical pain is 
to be called a ‘‘growing pain.’’ Growing pains are 
rheumatic pains; but be very observant that her quick- 
ened imagination is not seeking to focus attention by 
means of some slight discomfort or purely imaginary 
ailment. 

It is well to watch a girl of fifteen years so that you 
may guard against anemia. This will be indicated 
by pallid, puffy face, colorless swollen lips, general 
listlessness and an ‘‘always tired’’ condition. Anemia 
demands perpetual fresh air and the constant attention 
of a good doctor as it may indicate tuberculosis or 
other serious disease. 

Dancing classes are splendid for developing grace- 
ful, well-poised bodies in young girls. So also are gym- 
nasiums. Fencing is admirably adapted to the acqui- 
sition of agile movement and acuteness of perception. 
Only be sure the dancing classes are conducted in well 
ventilated rooms, that the gymnasiums are kept clean 
and well-aired. 

Swimming pools are excellent, only they are best 
patronized when semi-private in character, such as 
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those connected with the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. 
There is great danger of infection in the public swim- 
ming pool, the water of which is infrequently changed. 


Lesson 21 
AIM 


To impress on children of all ages the danger of 
the public towel and drinking cup. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“You saw me take our own towels to town, yester- 
day, when we spent a day shopping for Christmas. 
There is danger even in using any one 
else’s towels in our home. One of us 
might have pimples or a sore eye. 
These could be given to others. 

‘‘But in using towels at a department store, lavatory 
or public toilet, there is a terrible danger. People go 
there suffering from one or other of the black plagues 
—<diseases that come from frightful sin, and these can 
be given us by using dirty or half-cleaned towels. 

‘‘ Also, dears, never sit on the seat of a public toilet. 
Turn up the wooden part, wipe the china with paper, 
pull the water to flush the pan, then use the toilet. 
There is danger of the ‘plagues’ and also of loathsome 
insects called pediculi which infest people’s linen and 
bodies if they are not cleanly in their habits, and which 
could crawl on to you. 

‘‘Darlings, you cannot be too careful in these things. 
Mary, never use another girl’s powder puff, or above 
all one in a public place. 


Use of 
Towel 
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‘“The idea is disgusting, but I have seen some refined 
women do this thing, so I warn you lest you follow 
their example. 

‘*For the same reason as I taught you when you were 
small, we never eat after each other, or use each other’s 
fork, spoon or glass. 

‘‘Public fountains are fairly safe, as they have no 
cup. But of course a public cup is frightfully unsafe 
and must never be used. 

‘‘ When we go out for the day we always take paper 
cups because they can be thrown away after using and 
can hurt no one. 

‘“Tf we always keep our teeth and our mouths clean, 
never wear soiled linen and are scrupulously clean in 
our persons, including nails and hair, we are less likely 
to hurt others and much less likely to suffer ourselves 
from the carelessness of others. Will you try and 
remember what mother tells you, big and little ones?”’ 
(Smile. ) 


COMMENTS 


By cleanliness comes health; by it also is health 
retained. 

If the bowels are kept well open—not by cathartics 
but by well-chosen laxative foods; if regular defecation 
‘be insisted on from the days when your little child is 
placed on the utensil on rising each morning; if the 
teeth receive regular attention; if, as we have indi- 
cated, the life lived be simple, active and wholesome, 
you will have little trouble in maintaining discipline in 
health and other matters. 

See, therefore, that you keep your house airy, your 
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children happy, clean, wholesomely fed, yourself sane 
and calm, realizing that by the way of prevention we 
reach the palace of health. 

Keep in a locked closet : 


a. Antiseptic cotton, bandages, sharp scissors. 

b. A clinical thermometer. 

e. ‘‘Nuskin,’’ iron styptic, peroxide of hydrogen. 

d. Syrup of figs (simple laxative), syrup of white 
pine (simple remedy for coughs and colds), 


and not an amateur pharmacopea. If there is a rise 
in temperature above 99.8 send for your family phy- 
sician. If there is a symptom you don’t understand, 
or if the girl or boy seem ‘‘queer,’’ send for your med- 
ical man. Do not ‘‘monkey’’ with patent medicines. 
Do not talk to Mrs. Jones and ask her what she would 
do. Do not talk about your family’s ailments to any- 
body but the doctor. It is his business and he is to be 
consulted and his instructions obeyed. Do not make 
the coming of the doctor an occasion for alarm. He 
is no ‘‘bogey’’ man; he should be one of the family’s 
truest and best friends. If he be a really fine type of 
man he is able by his calling to achieve the very heights 
of success—knowing as he perforce has to do—the very 
depths of human nature. | 

Many such doctors there are, and it is for you to 
find a really competent physician to look after the 
physical well-being of your little brood and to help 
you to keep them well and happy. 


PART II 
TEMPERANCE. 


Since the creation of the world, there has been no tyrant 
like intemperance, and no slaves so cruelly treated as his. 


—William Lloyd Garrison. 
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TEMPERANCE 


As love and self-respect are the pillars of the home 
life, so intemperance is the certain destroyer of the 
home, attacking as it does the very fabric upon which 
it rests. 

Very many people imagine temperance refers to 
abstinence from, or moderation in drinking spirituous 
liquors, beer or narcotic drugs. 

It is possible to be intemperate in words or actions. 
For example, Mrs. A. declares ‘‘she simply raved about 
a certain play.’’ If she did she was insane. Or Miss 
B. plays tennis immoderately ; that is to the detriment 
of her health, her time or her money. If so, Miss B. is 
intemperate in action. 

You teach your babe at the breast to be temperate 
when you feed him at the prescribed time only, and not 
every time he screams or cries. You teach him intem- 
perance when you give him a pacifier to keep him quiet, 
or teach him the habit of sucking his thumb. 

If you wish to teach temperate (moderate) habits 
to a four-year-old child in respect to eating candy you 

may say, ‘‘ Andrew, here is one choco- 

Face late. You may have one now, one 

after dinner, and one after supper.’’ 

If he clamors for more, do not give it. Children whose 

jaws are continually working on candy or gum are 

preparing the way for the cigaret and liquor habit 
in after years. 
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If your child munches candy until he is sick, he is 
certainly intemperate; that is he has indulged appetite 
at the expense of reason. 

At this early age he is not to blame. You are his 
conscience until he attains his seventh year. It is 
for you to form the habits by which he will be con- 
trolled; for you to choose his ultimate master, intellect 
or appetite. 

You know of some failing in the family; a tobacco 
ridden grandparent or one whiskey obsessed. That 
being so, you realize you have hereditary predisposi- 
tion with which to contend, the tendency he brought 
with him into the world. This tendency must be over- 
come unless your child is destined to poverty, disease 
and shame. 

The demon of liquor is not only in 
the whiskey bottle. It lurks in the 
condiments in your kitchen closet. 
Have you bought ‘‘ Vanilla Substitute ?’’ 


Look at the label: 
VANILLA SUBSTITUTE 
20% ALCOHOL 


Warnings 


Will you use vile poison for the angel food for 
Mary’s tea? Will you not rather pay a higher price 
and purchase a genuine vanilla pod? Dollars and 
cents or the salvation of a soul? Better think it over. 

Those bright red cherries, ‘‘flavored to resemble 
maraschino’’ (im itself a powerful liquor), will you 
want them to decorate your ice cream when you know 
they are not only put up in alcohol but that they are 
flavored with prussic acid ? 
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Two deadly poisons in one bottle of fruit! 

Candies—cheap candies, flavorings, coloring matter 
for. kitchen use—all these things reek of the dram 
shops. 

A fruitful source of over-indulgence in young chil- 
dren is the prevalence of penny candy stores—‘‘school 
stores’’ as the children call them. 

Penny stores surround the school buildings. The 
Jenkins school is on the corner of a block. A penny 
candy store is located on each of the intersecting 
streets just opposite the two entrances of the school 
building. The children are permitted to be on the 
street during intermissions. At recess time and before 
and after each session of school these stores are filled 
with children who are buying a penny’s worth of 
candy (so called), a taffy apple (Guess it’s whole- 
someness by the pitch-like color of the taffy), a dill 
pickle, or a penny toy which lasts from five minutes 
to two days. The clerk in a bakery store near this 
school said, ‘‘We sell our stale goods to the school 
children !’’ 

Like the candy these stale cookies, doughnuts, ete., 
are eaten between meals with unwashed hands. 

Among these fourteen hundred pupils are always 
enough leaders whose parents are careless of results, 
to keep the fashion going of buying penny products. 
What should be done about it? 

At the Parent-Teachers’ Club, the mothers should 
be reminded of the evil effects of this intemperate 
habit. If the pennies are not furnished to the children 
the stores will naturally close. 

Mrs. B. told her boys that they must not eat some 
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very old candy-men dressed in tarlatan, which had 
hung in the attic ever since they were stripped from 
last year’s Christmas tree. Not long afterward one of 
the boys came to her and said very seriously, ‘‘ Mother 
I have something to tell you. We ate the candy-men 
and threw the clothes out the window into the back 
yard.”’ 

Mrs. B. thought hard for a moment and then said, 
‘‘Well, you have eaten what you wanted—no dessert 
for three meals—breakfast not counted.’’ The boys 
did not complain the first meal nor the second, but by 
the third they had begun to wonder how much longer 
they would have to go without dessert and asked if 
breakfast couldn’t be counted! 

Mrs. B. says she has had no more trouble with her 
boys about eating ‘‘forbidden fruit.’ 

Wholesome candy, bought or made at home, should 
be furnished to the children after their meals. The 
penny toy should be boycotted. Americans need to be 
trained into the habit of demanding real worth in 
exchange for money. 

Show the child the wisdom of saving pennies and 
putting them into a savings bank. Say to him, ‘* What 
toy ean you get for a penny? How long does it last? 
Your money ought to pay you better.’’ Name things 
father might buy but refrains because there are better 
things he wishes to buy. 

When you use flavors, use the best. That way only 
lies safety. 
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1. Smoking 


If father smokes an occasional cigaret, let him desist 
before baby comes. Children grow by imitation. If 
the home standard be lowered by his indulging in a 
pernicious practise, the child will grow to the level of 
that standard and no more. 

Astigmatism so frequently the cause of various forms 
of vice is by reason of its attendant suffering—there is 
no headache more nerve-racking than the headache 
consequent on eyestrain—provokes many boys to start 
smoking. “‘It is quite as true,’’ says that great au- 
thority on such matters, William Byron Forbush, 
“that defective boys smoke, as that smoking makes 
boys defective.’’ 

As we have already told you in the chapter on phys- 
ical health, if there is a symptom that you do not 
understand, send for your physician. Proper glasses 
may eliminate cigarets, especially if the smoking habit 
be adopted by a really young child. 

The following example suggests the wrong way to 
approach a boy ‘caught unawares’’ smoking cigar- 
ets. A pretty, young mother came 
swiftly over the grass toward a corner 
of the grounds where three little boys 
were talking in hushed tones. She meant to startle 
them mischievously, but when she reached the bushes, 
she found herself startled instead. She cried out in 
dismay. | 

Seizing her own little son by the arm, she motioned 
the other boys away and started for the house with 
her culprit. Up the stairs to her bedroom she hurried 


Boy Caught 
Unawares 
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and pushed the youngster into a chair. She herself 
sat upon the edge of the bed. 

‘*Bertie—Bertie!’’ she cried in a hollow voice, ‘‘ were 
you smoking cigarets?’’ 

The boy saw a loop-hole. ‘‘No, mamma, it was only 
paper—’’ 

‘*Bertie, tell me the truth!’’ 

‘“No, mamma-—’’ 

‘‘Bertie! I can always tell when you are deceiving 
me. Zell me the truth! Were those cigarets?’’ 

The boy hung his head. ‘‘Why, yes, mamma, they 
were. But—’’ 

The pretty mother threw herself upon the bed with 
her face in the pillow. 

‘*Oh—Oh—Oh!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘to think I should ever 
see my Bertie smoke those nasty things! Oh—Oh!”’ 

The boy was beside himself. ‘‘Mamma—mamma!”’ 
he cried as he threw himself down by his mother and 
clasped her neck with his arms. ‘‘ Don’t ery, mamma! 
I’ll die if you do—I’ll die—I’ll die. Don’t cry— 
mamma !”’ 

Presently the mother sat up and said through her | 
weeping: 

‘*Bertie, promise me that I shall never again see you 
with one of those horrid things in your mouth. 
Promise me!’’ 

‘*You never shall again, mamma, never again. I 
promise you.’’ 

He kept his word. All through his life he was very 
careful that she should not see him. 

This neurotic, hysterical woman had communicated 
her nature to her son. He, realizing her weakness, 
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hid his habit from her, probably withholding all con- 
fidences from ‘‘poor mother who could never under- 
stand.’’ Himself a weakling, he recognized the weak- 
ling in another. The method used was utterly wrong. 


Lesson 1 
AIM 


To teach child of seven years to dislike the idea 
of smoking. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Father and mother want you to grow up strong 
and tall, to be good and noble and brave. This will 
never be if you smoke as a_ boy. 
Mother is glad you told her Paul of- 
fered you a cigaret. It was natural 
it should make you both so sick for it is poisonous and 
in time, kills grown men. Some men smoke until the 
poison does not seem to hurt them. They think they 
like it, because it makes them sleepy and stupid, and 
they are often bad men who want to forget unhappy 
thoughts. It makes them sick in their stomachs which 
from being soft, grow like leather. They do not care 
to eat, of course, but often take strong drink. Their 
hearts grow weak and sometimes they die of a terrible 
sore on their lips that kills them in agony.’’ 

Don’t say ‘‘cancer’’ to a little child; say a frightful 
sore. You may add: 

‘‘And using tobacco makes people so that they can- 
not be trusted. They make promises they do not even 
remember to keep. Isn’t that terrible? Oh, I think it 


A Useful 
Prejudice 
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is lovely for mother to feel so sure her little boy will 
never want to cripple himself like that.”’ 

These are the facts about tobacco. When he is older, 
say : 

‘‘And it stunts your growth, making you short and 
undeveloped; your evil passions are encouraged, you 
meet bad companions and oh! it is so hard to break this 
fearful habit once it gets hold of you.’’ 


COMMENTS 


All these facts he can learn by referring to doctors’ 
books or statistical pamphlets. You have not exag- 
gerated, therefore he will the more hkely take your 
word. 

To begin to teach abstinence before the age of temp- 
tation, with alcoholic liquors, teach control. A certain 
food causes sickness; you may say: 

‘‘Now, my child, we are to have chocolate dessert 
today. As it makes you sick, I shall give you some nice 
cornstarch with crackers; then instead of being too 
sick to play, you will have a lovely afternoon in the 
yard with Mary.”’ | 

He will connect the dainty lost with deprivation of a 
pleasure, and eagerly codperate with you in abstaining 
for his own good. Make him understand thoroughly it 
is for his own happiness to do without what hurts him ; 
so that he may connect cause and effect and understand 
your protection of him. 

When teaching moderation you may use some such 
words as the following: 

‘“‘You have had enough, my dear, of that ice cream. 
More will make you sick. You are never a greedy 
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boy, so I know you will agree with what mother Says 
and eat no more.”’ 

Put inoffensively—not as a command—most chil- 
dren will be docile and not tease for more. Innate 
pride reacts to expectation. Keep the boy’s pride 
unbroken. 


LESSon 2 
AIM 


To break an adolescent of the tobacco habit. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Do not be severe with him. You are dealing with a 
sick lad, so do not be afraid of showing your loving 
Sympathy. Help him; try to win his confidence. 

‘‘Reginald, dear boy, I know just how hard this is 
going to be. It was a terrible thing that father and I 
had to leave you there with your Uncle George, for I 
know he smokes all the time, and you seeing him do 
so, could hardly realize how serious the tobacco 
habit is. 

‘You see Uncle started to smoke after he was eight- 
een. It is bad then, but not nearly so bad as it is 
when a boy is still growing. You tell me you started 
by chewing. Well, for one little thing, don’t you think 
it is a dirty habit? 

“You start the day by thoroughly cleansing your 
mouth and teeth, then you put in stuff that makes 
even mother shudder to meet your breath. 

‘Uncle, you say, told you pipes were the most harm- 
less way of smoking tobacco. Well, but pipes cause 
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cancer of the lip. Cigarets poison you by nicotine and 
other poisons. Did you know that smoking can make 
you blind? There is a terrible disease 
of the eyes—a nervous disease which 
rapidly becomes incurable, that is 
caused by smoking tobaceo. Smoking makes people 
deaf by causing catarrh of the middle ear; and occa- 
sionally by nervous disease also. Many people die of 
tuberculosis brought on by smoking, and it causes 
paralysis and nervous and brain diseases untold. We 
just have to get it out of you, son. Mother and you 
are a splendid team as we have proved often in the 
past. Try to eat and drink very slowly, tasting care- 
fully all you take; this will help you. Also we will 
find some sweet fern cigarets such as you used to 
play ‘‘pirate.’’ You like candy and we will buy plenty 
of that and see if it won’t help. Chewing gum after 
meals is good, too. I am so glad Julian can come for 
the vacation. He is amusing and you can go on long 
hikes together and have good times. 

‘‘We will fight the dreadful thing and we will 
win.’ 

At another time you may want to say: 

‘‘You tell me you have smoked six cigars daily at 
61 cents each. This is equal to $136.87 in a year. Does 
not that seem a terribly large amount for you to spend, 
dear ?’’ 

Pay strict attention to his physical well-being; give 
him light, attractive meals. Arrange that he have fre- 
quent baths with a cold shower or rub down to follow. 
Let him exercise abundantly in the open air. For the 
early part of his treatment, reduce his periods of study 


Facing the 
Situation 
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and reading. With plenty of cheerful society and kept 
away from the sight or odor of tobacco, he will stand 
a chance to recover. 


EXAMPLE 


Clarence Newton was just entering on his first year 
at high school. He found little amusement in the vil- 
lage of West Hampton, and his few acquaintances 
seemed to be allied in one way or another with the 
pool-room crowd. 

Tho pool-room sold cigars, tobacco and cigarets; the 
older young men nearly all smoked, as did several of 
Clarence’s chums. One autumn he took up the prac- 
tice. His parents knew nothing about it until he was 
well established in the habit. Then the question nat- 
urally arose of how best to deal with the boy. 

Said father, ‘‘It’s no use to go at him roughly, 
mother. He’s too much like me to endure anything 
that looks like interference. ”’ 

Said mother, ‘‘T think we’ll discuss the matter with 
him without letting him realize at first that we know 
he is a smoker. How can it be done?’’ 

‘You can manage it,’’ said father. ‘‘Here’s a plan. 
Your mothers’ club is interested in saving boys; you 
begin getting up materials on the cigaret habit, using 
me and Clarence as agents to find out local conditions. 
In discussing our reports you can make comparisons 
between our facts.’’ 

The mother agreed, proceding to speak very dispas- 
sionately of the whole thing, however professing pro- 
found interest in her subject and in the boys of the 
town. Clarence dared not fight shy in obtaining infor- 
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mation for his mother lest his own sin become known. 
He had a difficult role to play ; finally when he saw the 
restrained and sympathetic attitude of his mother, he 
came to her alone one day and said, 

‘‘Mother, I’ve got another fact for you.’’ It cost 
him some effort, to be sure, but he was not disappointed 
when after confessing his fault his mother said calmly : 

‘‘T’m sorry, Clarence, but I’d like you to tell me 
all about it. I shan’t use your name, but I’d like to 
know how boys begin smoking.’’ She treated the mat- 
ter impersonally, with no trace of faultfinding. She 
said nothing about his stopping the habit at once, de- 
ferring this matter until a more opportune time. Clar- 
ence would have felt relieved if she had taken the 
matter up with more vigor; as it was he was left in 
total uncertainty as to what course she would pursue. 

The outcome of the conversation, and the informa- 
tion that was gathered up by the persistent father and 
mother together with their very sympathetic and en- 
tirely friendly attitude toward him led Clarence, one 
day, to say to both father and mother: 

‘‘T believe I’d like to quit smoking. I don’t know 
whether I can or not, what do you think?”’ 

Said father, ‘‘I believe you can. We'll both help 
and I am sure we can all together make a success 
erat.” , 

The following plan worked out by the three was 
adopted and put into action: Clarence brought the 

cigarets on hand privately to his 

pee mother and watched her while she 
burned them in the kitchen stove. 

Special care was given to the selection of food, the 
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hours of sleep and recreation for Clarence. He ate 
quantities of peanuts and drank milk at every meal. 

But unique among all devices employed was the plan 
to use suggestion. After a little coaxing Clarence was 
induced to begin each day by saying: “‘I am strong; 
I am victor over every enemy. I am stronger than 
any desire I have. I do not smoke. I do not need to 
smoke. I intend never to smoke again.’’ 

It was the rule that whenever the desire to smoke 
oceurred to him he should repeat some one of these 
sentences at least ten times and if he was within reach 
of home he should come at once to either father or 
mother, if for nothing more than to be in their 
company. 

The battle lasted several days with a considerable 
struggle; for weeks a careful oversight was main- 
tained. The unremitting support given by the parents 
sustained the weakened boy until he proved to himself 
that he could win the victory. 

It will be seen, then, that while diet and environment 
undoubtedly played their part in effecting a cure, still 
the real cure was made by auto-suggestion, the appeal 
to his superman—his self-control by supreme exertion 
of a weakened will power aided by parental support. 
Unless a boy is determined to quit smoking, no one 
and nothing can help him. Reason must conquer 
appetite. 

Understanding that the best men, athletes as well 
as scholars, do not smoke, will help much to dispel the 
fiction that is frequently advanced to the effect that 
manly men are smokers. 
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2. Drinking 


LESSON 3 
AIM 
To cultivate an aversion to strong drink in a seven 
year old boy. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


“Yes, Allan, I expect you were frightened. That 
man had taken whiskey and he was intoxicated. He 
did not know what he was doing. He might kill you 
and not know afterwards he had done it. Strong drink 
makes people cruel and crazy-like. It injures their 
health, takes their money, makes their poor wives and 
babies want for even bread and butter, so that some- 
times they die of hunger; and robs them of everything 
happy in the world. The next day the mother said: 

‘*It’s simply awful; I don’t see how we can let things 
go on this way. He’ll do something terrible one of 
these days,’’ said Mrs. Frame to her husband at the 
dinner table. Allan, her twelve-year-old son, just came 
in to take his place at the table. 

‘“What is it, mother? Tell me.’’ 

‘‘Jim McFadden has been on a spree again and 
nearly killed some of his family. He’s been out of 
jail a month, Allan, and now he’s back 
at his old ways. Last night he came 
home drunk. His wife is epileptic 
and sometimes can’t do her work, you know. He took 
the broom and beat her with the handle until it broke. 
When the children screamed he kicked little Jim until 
he couldn’t cry. Fred told his father to stop and got 


A Typical 
Instance 
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a box on the head hard enough to knock him through 
the doorway and down the stairs. He can’t walk this 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Old Jim will certainly have to be shut up some- 
where,’’ said the father. 

‘Well, I guess. He’s already shut up. They put 
him in jail this morning at 9 o’clock. I wish they’d 
keep him there, or else take the whiskey away where 
he could never get another drop. It’s whiskey that 
does it.’’ 

Tell enough of a neighbor’s disgrace to impress a 
child without over-emphasizing repulsive details. Hold 
Allan spell-bound with the brief story and teach him in 
the final remark that the cause of the trouble is liquor. 

Older children may be told: 

‘Drink not only robs people of money and happi- 
ness, but it makes them inecurably sick. The bones of 
a man who dies through drink are fretted with small 
holes; different kinds of liver diseases are caused by 
various liquors. 

‘Blindness, paralysis, insanity, all these are caused 
by liquors and doctors tell us that no good can come 
from their use. They never ‘strengthen’ people as 
old time physicians taught; they are just slow but 
certain poison.’’ 


COMMENTS 


Modern physicians agree in the opinion that there 
is no good in any liquor that cannot be found in a 
harmless substitute. 

A child whose ancestry included several hard drink- 
ers was told by his mother to inhale at the same time 
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the fumes of whiskey and ether. The child subse- 
quently would vomit when he smelled the fumes of 
spirits. 


Lesson 4 
AIM : 


To teach a boy of nine years to refuse cigarets or 
drink, politely but finally. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘‘Suppose, my son, you are offered a cigaret, what 
would you say? You can not think? Well, I think 
you might just say quite simply: ‘No 
sir, I don’t care for one, thank you. 
Cigarets keep boys from growing 
big and strong.’ As for whiskey or beer say, ‘No, I 
thank you. I drink water.’ Very few worth-while 
people tease boys to drink. Many men drink only 
water.’’ 

‘‘T’ve heard some of father’s friends say they are 
‘on the water wagon’.’’ 

‘“‘That’s true, son, they are.’’ 


How to 
Refuse 


COMMENTS 


These polite forms of refusal will allow him to keep 
his pride. At the same time these refusals are abso- 
lutely final, and unlikely to raise unnecessary diffi- 
culties. 


EXAMPLE 


Horace Prendergast was a youth of sixteen, the only 
child of a retired minister residing on a New Mexico 
ranch. As you may well believe, his training in re- 
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spect to the use of intoxicants had been thorough and 
complete. 

He had occasional interviews with the cowboys and 
found a few companions of his own age. Several resi- 
dents in the community were fugitives from Texas 
justice, now living as peaceful citizens. There was 
therefore a community atmosphere that favored, in 
a somewhat unobtrusive way, considerable laxity in 
morals. 

The interesting incidents of conversation among 
men dealt almost wholly either with the conflicts or the 
vices of pioneer western life. Horace occasionally 
spent hours at the Roger’s ranch where a bunch of cat- 
tlemen kept ‘‘bach.’’ He could smoke corn silk with 
them and could accept their hearty offer to share their 
smoking tobacco as soon as they discovered his 
‘“plight.’’ He would listen by the hour to thrilling 
narratives of round-ups and scraps over poker. 

He worked out for neighbors occasionally. When at 
Pendleton’s, Mrs. Pendleton brought out a toddy, made 
of alcohol, for her husband. When she offered another 
draught to Horace, he accepted it without much inward 
hesitation. 

When he worked for the Lyon and Campbell Cattle 
Company, he went to the cook more than once when 
stationed at the Yellow House and said, 

‘Say, Charlie, I’m not feeling just right; can’t you 
get me out a dram of whiskey?’’ Charle obligingly 
said, ‘‘ Allee light. You no say I getee.’’ 

Horace tried to dip into the card games at the Yel- 
low House. Every evening there were from ten to 
twenty men with time heavy on their hands; some 
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were playing nearly all the time. Grimm, one of the 
overseers, kept a watch on Horace and in fact warned 
him not to play: 

‘‘Your mother. told me to see to it that no one got 
you to playing cards. So you’re not on in this act, 
see, son?”’ 

Grimm had been good enough to furnish Horace 
and the others of his small crew with all the tobacco 
they wanted, so Horace felt obliged to follow his orders 
in respect to card playing. 

The mother knew about all these dangers and 
was anxious to sell the ranch and move to a more 
favorable environment. Once in a while she would 
Say, | 

‘“‘My boy, I don’t want you to take up with 
these vices, nor to fall into any of the ways of bad 
men.’’ 

Such words had some weight; but they did not pre- 
vent, they only retarded, the downward steps of a 
youth hungry for genuine companionship. 

However, late in the summer, just before Horace 
turned seventeen, the mother decided to sell the ranch, 
her chief reason being to get the boy away from vicious 
comrades. 

The family settled in Illinois in a small inland town. 
This was the saving of the boy. Not many months 
passed until the men’s class in Sunday School said, 

‘“We want you to teach our class. You ean do it 
better than any of the rest of us.’’ 

The work was begun. Not long after Horace was 
made superintendent of a country Sunday School. A 
part of the time he was a regular attendant at two 
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churches. He became a candidate for the ministry, 
and in this connection the last part of the story re- 
lating to the use of tobacco must be told. 

Although he had smoked very constantly during 
the last summer in the west, he had dropped it in- 
stantly on leaving the cattleman’s employ. He had 
not dared to compromise the family by using tobacco. 
This outcome was due only in a general way to 
parental injunctions. 

Nevertheless, some six months after becoming a can- 
didate for the ministry, while on the way to attend 
presbytery, he fancied that he was tobacco hungry. 
He bought and tried to smoke two cigars; he threw 
them away half used and never after made a similar 
attempt. 

There are just two prominent features in this nar- 
rative: the first is that the strongest possible family 
hostility against vicious habits should by all means 
be maintained. This attitude is to be frequently dis- 
closed in tactful ways, but must never waver, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances may be. Secondly, there 
is no assurance that the standards of the parents will 
be followed by the children merely because they are 
presented with fidelity and earnestness; the whole 
family program must be adjusted so as to save the 
boy at all costs. Business, pleasure, in fact every large 
item in the plans of father and mother, must be made 
to bend to moral emergencies in the lives of the chil- 
dren. Unless this be done, your words of warning 
become in effect merely an expression of good wishes. 
If the child knows that the whole family will be torn 
up by the roots, if need be, to save him, restraining 
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influence will be most helpful, its effects most en- 
during. : 

An effective temperance lecture to which you can 
take your boy is one illustrating by slides the actual 
effects of alcoholic poisoning. Follow 
it up if possible by a trip to the alms- 
house, prison or asylum for inebriates. 

‘‘T read in the paper this morning that John Doe 
was taken to the State Hospital for the Insane last 
night, mother. That’s the end of a sad career,’’ re- 
marked a boy to his mother. 

‘‘He was the first physician we called to our home. 
He came when you were born, Garrett. Sixteen years 
ago he had a steady nerve and most remarkable skill 
in handling patients. 

‘‘He was two years out of college. I heard yester- 
day that he has been a secret drinker since he came 
back from school. No one ever saw him drunk on 
the street, but he has been found dead drunk in his 
office. It seems nothing could save him. His remark- 
able-skill has always brought him a lucrative practice, 
but he’s a bankrupt now. Last week his house was 
sold, his mother and wife go back to the farm. And 
now he goes to the insane asylum. Terrible! Ter- 
rible!’’ 

‘“What made him do it?’’ asked Garrett. 

‘‘Heaven only knows! If anyone knows what liquor 
does for a man, surely it is a doctor. I suppose it was 
the first glass that blinded him and he never saw what 
was before him.”’ 

Tactful rehearsal of an incident is a fine lesson in 
abstinence, especially if it follow a visit to a state 


An Effective 
Lesson 
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hospital. The sights seen, the information given by 
those in charge of such places, will cause some big, 
positive thoughts and resolves against 
Reporting alcohol to be recorded in your boy’s 
Incidents ; 
brain. 

If a boy is attracted to beer, it is small use to 
preach its ill effects. 

Show him the human document, the shambling, blear- 
eyed, broken-down, dirty reprobate without a cent, 
who once owned lane lost) an office building. Tell 
him this man was upright and handsome ‘‘like Dad.”? 
It sets the boy thinking. 

He realizes that you and statistics speak truth. 

Let your boy see his father ‘‘turn down’’ proffered 
liquor. He will probably do it lightly, half jokingly. 

‘Me for the water wagon. Can’t 

Example take such things.’’ ‘‘Nothing doing.”’ 

‘‘Doesn’t agree with me.’’ All these 

are final refusals in that there is no getting by them. 

Lightly spoken, they arouse no opposition. The temp- 

tation is side-tracked ; the boy is shown that manly men 
who drink respect (ane manly men who abstain. 

Any pledge against tobacco or ‘‘booze’’ is best se- 
cured when the boy is in perfectly normal health and 
the temptation not imminent. The morning, when 
the mind is perfectly fresh, is the best time. Reason 
then dictates and good judgment bearing it out decides 
the issue. 

To make sin as hard as possible, rob liquor of every 
advantage. Get the facts and tell them: 

‘You have been told a good mixer who gets on in 
the world takes his whack at the booze. It is a big 
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mistake. The old days of traveling or advertising men 
who made sales by buying drinks are over. Nowa- 
days the big firms will not employ men who drink. 
The reason is economic. Big money is not wasted 
on erratic workers. 

‘‘The newspapers—once notorious for drinking men 
—now ‘fire’ a reporter for a single offense. Employ- 
ers recognize that no business is safe in the hands of a 
man who is liable to be intoxicated when most needed. 

‘‘FTotels demand sobriety ; the humblest kind of help 
has no chance unless temperate. When half the auto- 
mobile accidents are due to drunkenness on the part 
of owners or their chauffeurs when driving, the latter 
has to show a clean sheet to obtain a job. The rail- 
roads in all branches reject drinking men. So you 
see, son, on the practical side it’s ‘Success Versus 
Booze,’ as father said last night.’’ 

Tell a boy such parts as he can prove for himself. 
That is the erux of your teaching. Have all data 
handy for verification, that is statistics of accidents, 
etc; 

Tea and coffee taken in excess affect the mind. 
Many a woman who would shrink in horror from nico- 
tine (tobacco) is herself pronouncedly neurotic from 
caffeine or theine (the drug stimulants in coffee and 
tea). Weak China tea, freshly infused, never allowed 
to stand or stew, is comparatively harmless. Green tea 
is artificially colored and is highly poisonous. No tea 
or coffee should be given to children. Give them 
simple drinks that will help them to grow. 
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‘ LESSON 5 
AIM 
To enlist a boy of sixteen as a temperance 
worker. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“My son, now you have signed the pledge and have 
read some very interesting literature, I wish you would 
help me arrange for the lecture to be held here in the 
cause of temperance. You write go nicely; a letter 
from you telling the purpose of the lecture will be 
much more appreciated than a typewritten letter. 
Here are the addresses. 

‘Tell them you are, like Daddy, determined to 
make the home town as clean as possible ; that it is no 
use to plant trees by the sidewalks, and afterward 
deface these sidewalks with pitiful, terrible drunken 
men, sleeping off a ‘jag’ on the streets. Put it your 
way ; I'll look at it afterwards, but I think you know 
what to say.’”’ 


COMMENTS 


The boy will be proud to do this. A boy of sixteen 
likes responsibility and you, by adroitly comparing 
him with his father, have greatly pleased him. By 
speaking of the town, you make him realize his citizen- 
ship, with all it means of civic obligation. 

You, a woman, can banish the saloon. Your boys 
and girls can help the good fight. Substitute lively, 
red-blooded, attractive boys who do not smoke or drink 
for the ‘‘unco’ guid”’ ones he imagines abstain. 

Lanky, chinless weaklings are, as Tom would say 
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(and truly) ‘‘too sick to smoke or drink!’’ They are 
good because a negative nature finds it easier to do 
what every one wants than to pioneer a disreputable 
way leading to unpopularity for themselves. 

But the very best and finest boys in the land are 
total abstainers as well as athletes and often fine schol- 
args. These are the chums for your son. Tell him 
how Jack London quit booze; directly he felt his 
genius quicken within him and started to make good. 
It is just the spectacled weaklings, too effete or stupid 
to play games, who affect a spurious manliness by 
mocking men’s vices; veritable sissies at heart, bor- 
rowing money from wives or mothers sooner than do 
honest work. 

There are upwards of 310,000 feeble-minded and 
160,000 insane and epileptics in the states; and these 
are largely recruited from the army of tobacco fiends 
and liquor drinkers. 

The world’s champion boxer attributes his success 
to his life-long abstinence. Marksmanship is depend- 
ent on the perfectly cool head and steady hand of the 
non-drinker. 

Do not give boys or girls pious biographies of sickly 
weaklings who preached or practiced temperance. 
Give definite facts of dead or living men of intense 
virility, sportsmen, athletes, boys’ heroes in every 
sense of the word, who were also abstainers. Substi- 
tute the Blue Book for the old time goody-good pamph- 
lets. Robust men and those abundantly humorous, 
fine, too, morally, preach temperance by their daily 
lives. Tell your boy the following story: | 
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EXAMPLE 


‘Well, hello! Fred Clapp, as sure as I’m alive! 
When, where from? Tell me!’’ 

‘*T just came in over the Burlington. I have a fur- 
lough for six weeks. Then I must go to Panama.’’ 

‘“What? Panama! What were you doing down 
there?”’ 3 

‘‘T have a position as Third As- 

ee sistant. Engineer on the Canal Zone.’’ 

“You! Is it possible? Tell me. 

Tow did you make it? I haven’t seen you for twenty 

years, when you were physical director at old South- 
western. ’’ 

‘After you left I took an engineering course and 
began to climb. That’s the long and short of it.’’ 

‘‘And you’ve had no trouble to make a name and 
place for yourself ?’’ 

“Well, no. Only one thing. Queer—but I was 
just going over the facts this morning: at Southwest- 
ern all my pals were straight and never touched liquor. 
Since I’ve left there I can count fifteen men with 
whom I have been closely associated who have gone 
down with drink.’’ 

‘“And you’ve stuck?’’ 

‘‘T’ve stuck. I’ve had the fight of my life trying to 
hold up these fellows and to take care of myself. I’ve 
stuck. If I hadn’t I know where I’d have been.’’ 

‘“Say, by the way. Come over to dinner with me at 
six o'clock. The wife and the children will want to 
hear your story. Will you?’’ 

‘Why, yes, I will be glad to, at six prompt.”’ 

‘Yes, six prompt. Don’t let anything hinder you.”’ 
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In this case a man conquered simply and solely by 
force of will, by fighting booze all the time. This way 
spells success and the boy who, desires the big pay 
check can get it by traveling the no-liquor route 
quicker than in any other way. 

See that your boy’s ‘‘pals’’ despise ‘‘dope, booze 
and cigars’’ as heartily as they contest a ‘‘scrim’’ in 
the field. 


A CHIMNEY 
Recitation for boy of seven to twelve years 


LILLIAN MACDONALD 


I like a real old chimney, 
A fire that’s good and hot; 
An’ poppin’ corn’s the finest thing! 
Roast apples beat the lot! 


But when old Uncle Simpson— 
His pipe—it makes mom sick: 
And Sis runs off, and Dad he growls 
‘Get out son, good and quick.’’ 


For that old Uncle Simpson 
Just sits around all day; 

And reads the paper (upside down) 
And smokes his pipe. It’s clay 


But black an’ awful dirty; 
It smells (ma says it’s rude 

To say such things as that!) But say, 
He makes you just hate food! 


He’ll puff smoke through his nostrils— 
It once came through his ears! 

I guess he tries to through his eyes, 
They’re red an’ full of tears. 
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At home he drinks his whiskey, 
An’ awful lot of beer, 

But though he hugs his dirty pipe 
He knows there’s nothing here 


But water! When I’m bigger 
I’m goin’ to take a pail 

An’ douse him like a chimney fire 
With real old Adam’s ale! 


I guess he’s all afire, 
His stomach just as well; 

So when I really ‘‘put him out?’ 
He ll feel fine! I shall tell 


The others all about it 
When I’ve done it (not before) ; 
They ’ll only interrupt me with a 
‘“Tommy—shut the door! ’’ 


Gee! how I’ll love to see him 

When I’ve just washed his face! 
It’s now the color of his pipe, 

A certain sure disgrace, 


My mamma says. But some day 
When I’m the least bit higher 

I’m going to be an old fire chief 
And stop that chimney fire! 
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PART III 
MENTAL TRAINING 


Sow an act and you reap a habit. Sow a habit and you 
reap a character. Sow a character and you reap a destiny. 
—Huxley. 


MENTAL TRAINING 


The training of your child along mental lines is ob- 
viously of great and serious importance, involving as 
it does the training of the immature and adolescent 
mentality in respect to knowledge, memory, and, above 
all, imagination. 


1. Imagination 


Imagination is the greatest factor in the mental de- 
velopment of a little child; the differentiating point 
between the man of letters and the janitor, the meas- 
ure by which we gauge things material and things 
purely mental and the sanctuary of the mature mind 
in times of distress where no unlovely thing may 
enter in. 

It is, therefore, obvious that you must use all your 
powers of mind and all your patience to cultivate this 
beautiful quality ; first, by positive means, 7.e., the tell- 
ing of stories and fairy tales likely to cause its growth ; 
and secondly, by encouraging the sweet confidences 
of the child not yet seven years old which lie on the 
border land of the actual and unseen, the realm of 
make-believe. 

Imagination, too, is life’s great sweetener. By its 
aid we invest our friends, places we visit, our hopes 
and even our fears, with an atmosphere; giving to 
life its final glory, and to the hereafter a promise, an 
anticipation of joyous realization. 
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As your little boy learns to talk and observe for 
himself, he will naturally develop this beautiful qual- 
ity to a greater or less extent. He will 
demand stories. Give him all you 
have, whether of folk lore, of fairies, 
of purely fictional character, or of the nobler and more 
reputable happenings in history. Draw freely from 
the mine of delights in Arthurian legend. And let 
your stories also tell of the animal world; not treating 
the animals as fairies, but giving the eternal romance 
of plant and animal life just as picturesquely as your 
own Imagination enables you to give it. 

You will notice your boy invests animate and inani- 
mate objects with various qualities not only of fan- 
tastic, but frequently of actual, value. 

Many difficulties in training very little children may 
be overcome by an appeal to the imagination. 

To say, ‘‘ Mother is tired,’’ is valueless as an appeal. 
It isnot understood. A reward offered merely induces 
oraft. 


Demand 
for Stories 


EXAMPLE 1 


A four-year-old child thinks he is tired by walking 
just as he is started for home. It is impossible for 
mother to carry him for the baby is in her arms. Wil- 
fulness is obviously his only ailment, as he sits on the 
sidewalk kicking and screaming with rage. 

Maude Lindsey, in the ‘‘Kindergarten Review,”’ 
gives the following excellent advice in such a contest: 
there was once a little boy who was too tired to walk, 
or at least he thought so. He was at his grandmother’s 
house and it was time to go home, but he sat down on 
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the doorstep and felt very sure that he could not go a 
step farther. 

‘‘Somebody will have to carry me,’’ he said; and 
his eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘Dear me,’’ said his mother, who had the baby in 
her arms. ‘‘ What shall we do?”’ 

And I am sure I don’t know what they would have 
done if the little boy’s grandmother had not come out 
just then to see what was the matter. 

‘Tf he cannot walk he must ride,’’ she said; and she 
went into the house and got the old hearth broom and 
the mop handle and one of grandfather’s walking 
sticks, and brought them all out to the little boy. 

‘‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘will you ride a slow and steady 
gray horse or a sleek-as-satin bay horse, or will you 
ride a black horse that is spirited and gay ?’’ 

‘*T like black horses best,’’ said the little boy, wiping 
away the tears, ‘‘and I will ride that one, please.’’ 

‘“Very well,’’ said the grandmother, and she tied a 
red ribbon bridle on grandfather’s walking stick and 
gave it to the little boy. ‘‘This is a very fast horse,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I should not be surprised if you got home 
before your mother and the baby; but do be careful.’’ 

‘**T will,’’ promised the little boy, and away he rode 
on the stick horse, gallop, gallop, gallop! 

By the time that mother and the baby came out of 
erandmother’s gate the little boy was at the corner. 
When tliey reached the corner he had passed the big 
elm tree that grew by the sidewalk. When he rode 
up the little hill beyond the elm, trot, trot, trot, they 
almost caught up with him; but when they went down 
the other side he was far ahead. 
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Gallop, gallop, gallop—almost before he knew it 
himself he was at home; and when mother and the 
baby got there the stick horse was hitched to the red 
rosebush and he sat on the doorstep laughing. 

‘“‘T got home first! I got home first! I can ride 
fast on my black horse,’’ said the little boy. 


COMMENTS 


Imagination was employed by this wise grandmother 
to induce a little boy to act sanely, instead of giving 
way to him in his naughtiness, and averting thereby 
a nursery Crisis. ; 

For imagination is the flower garden of mortal life, 
the place from which great poets have given us their 
richest treasure,—the thought blossoms that gladden 
us down the ages; the aroma that makes for joy in 
arid hearts which, if bereft of this borrowed perfume, 
must needs dwell in a Gehenna of dear hopes. In the 
sunny ways of this garden lie the only true fountains 
of eternal youth; and from it come the plays that make 
Joy for the lonely child of the slums and change the 
fetid garbage of his sidewalk playground to fairy 
castles and the abode of old, lost kings. 


EXAMPLE 2 


Little Ralph, aged six, was not an especially imagina- 
tive child. 

His mother, Mrs. Smith, attended a lecture at the 
Teachers’ Club. She was quite impressed with the 
following statement: 
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‘‘Tmagination,’’ said the lecturer, ‘‘enables a girl 


to see the finished dress the while she selects the mate- 
rial at the department store. ‘‘She 
knows how it looks, deciding the quan- 
tity of material needful, the buttons, 
trimming and every detail, before she puts her shears 
near her pattern. 

‘*The girl without imagination, on the other hand, 
fusses over fashion plates, decides on a picture she 
considers attractive. When the dress comes home she 
dislikes it because she didn’t think it would look like 
that! 

‘“An architect, to be successful, must possess strong 
imagination, for he has to see his house complete in 
every detail before beginning his plans; a decorator, 
too, must realize his color scheme in its completeness 
before he gives orders to his men to apply the first 
color to the walls.’’ 

The real uses of imagination had never before been 
thought of by good Mrs. Smith. 

She decided to try to help the ieitasinnt of any 
imaginative power latent in son Ralph. 

Accordingly, the next morning she began: ‘‘ Ralph, 
let us have some fun while I am at work. Play that 
you are the grocer’s man calling for orders. There is 
a pad on the table and here is a nice pencil.’’ Pretty 
soon a loud rap was heard on the back door. 

‘“Come in,’’ said Mrs. Smith, without a smile. ‘‘O, 
good morning, Mr. Brown.”’ 

‘“How do,’’ said Ralph, in almost exact mimicry 
of the slightly fresh youth detailed by the grocer to 
take orders. ‘‘What do you want today ?’’ as he bal- 


The Uses of 


Imagination 
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anced his pad against the door and produced the pencil 
from behind his ear. Mrs. Smith gave a large order 
and kept a straight face as ‘‘Mr. Brown’’ quoted 
prices ranging from two pennies to $100. The next 
day he was the ice man; and afterwards the plumber. 

Mrs. Smith found these plays served a double pur- 
pose, not only stimulating latent imagination but mak- 
ing Ralph more observant when trades-people came 
to the door. The games filled in his time, built up a 
new confidence between him and his mother, thereby 
immensely helping her to maintain prompt and cheer- 
ful obedience. 

Your child often makes statements that are posers. 
All normal children do. He is physically a perfect 
specimen, and an adept in raising difficult questions. 

Make a real ‘‘pal’’ of that dear boy. If you and 
your son are intimate friends he will never fail to tell 
everything that goes on, either in real life or in the 
recesses of his very active, little brain. 


Lesson 1 
AIM r 


To encourage the pretty fancies and retain the 
confidence of a boy of six. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


In the summer Rex sleeps outdoors with father and 
mother. One night, after repeating his prayer, you 
notice that he is very quiet, obviously pondering some- 
thing. Say nothing. It is unwise to force a child to 
reveal his thoughts. Let him ‘‘out with them’’ spon- 
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taneously. He grows that way. Presently comes the 
question, ‘‘Mother, how can gentle Jesus hear my 
prayers when all the other little boys are praying at 
the same time?”’ 

‘Oh, he hears you all right, son,’’ you reply. 

“Well, any way, I am going to make sure. I will 
call loud,’’ and forthwith Rex shouts, ‘‘Gentle Jesus!’’ 
at the top of his voice. After repeating it in graded 
crescendo half a dozen times, a bird in an overhanging 
tree chirps. 

‘He hears all right. He is whistling to me,”’ says 
Rex, and curls round to sleep. 

You are somewhat nonplussed. Say little; if you 
are wise, postpone dogmatic theology for later years. 

You must always let your child solve his own prob- 
lems wherever possible. His premise and conclusion 
may be false, but he will prove this for himself in time. 
He learns by cause and effect as you do. Let his imagi- 
nation work unless he asks you to help him. Then do 
your part chum-wise, not from a superior level. 


EXAMPLE 1 


A wrong method is illustrated in the following story. 

A little English girl announced to her mother that 
God was in the drawing room. Her mother was hor- 
rified, and shortly told her ‘‘Not to be so wicked.”’ 
When the lady went down stairs she found Lord 
had come to call on her. The child, hearing the servant 
say, ‘“My Lord,’’ associated the word with the Lord 
Jesus. 

By this association of ideas comes often intellectual 
development. This mother lost an opportunity by 
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losing her child’s confidence instead of finding out pa- 
tiently how the error started. Never reprove the 
child until you find out exactly what he is trying to 
tell you. Only by elimination of a false idea and sub- 
stitution of a correct one can you develop the intel- 
lectual outlook of your child. The example just given 
is somewhat unusual; the average child’s mind is oc- 
cupied with less subjective problems. 

It is one of the many beautiful facts in the imagi- 
nation of a child that he enjoys a fairy tale, put into 
it, indeed, the new fancies woven in his own active 
brain, yet realizes it is a fairy tale. 

Perhaps you may be puzzled by the problem of 
Santa Claus. You hate to disabuse the mind of the 
seven-year-old on a pretty myth, yet you dread a sense 
of untruth growing out of it. 

The boy runs in to you one day from school all 
eagerness to know if Santa Claus really lives at the 
North Pole, and really brings toys for the little ones 
down the chimneys. 

‘*Seems he’s pretty fat to get down chimneys,’’ says 
the boy, cheerfully. You may reply, ‘‘See, darling, 
Santa Claus is just a pretty story. It is a dear old 
story, too, like the other fairy tales we love so much, 
but Santa Claus isn’t really one man at all. He is 
everybody who loves you: grandfather and grand- 
mother, father and I, aunts and unceles.’’ 

** And teacher and Black Sam and Old Tinker’’ (the 
eat), eagerly acquiesces your child. He is charmed 
with this composite Santa as if he were the reindeer- 
driven chimney-climber of the legend. 

He enjoys hanging up his stocking, now he knows 
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the truth, and will never experience the pain of dis- 
illusionment. Many children suffer when they learn 
from a stranger that mother has deceived them. 

Tell your boy that the rings on the grass are made 
by mushrooms, but let him ‘““play’’ it is a fairies’ 
dancing ground. It is so easy to keep a nice balance 
between the summer land of myth and the workaday 
world if you are patient in making him know facts; 
but allow a place for the poetry that is in him by 
giving full play to his pretty make-believe. 

Imagination is too little encouraged in children. 
Modern toys practically eliminate it. What room is 
there for a vision in a model C. P. locomotive? <A 
miniature motor car? 

A family of children finds immense joy in prancing 
for hours on chairs transformed by the powers of the 
Imagination to so many chargers. A stick of kindling 
wood becomes Excalibur. The true land of Make 
Believe is never entered by way of the expensive toy 
department. No hundred-dollar belle ever equalled 
the temperamental capacities of Dolly Dishrag. 

Have an empty room—an attic, if it can be kept at 
all warm in winter, is quite perfect. Let there be old 
trunks bulging with clean (never 
soiled or frouzy) clothing for ‘‘dress- 
ing up.’’ Let there be a broken chair 
or two for horses, wagons, autos. A few clean old 
curtains will insure some happy marriages; a clean 
old cloak is begging for Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
scenes will change from Horatius keeping the bridge 
to Bunker Hill; from the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence to a German aeroplane, as quickly 


A Play 
Room 
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as a little child’s unhampered thought. Have some 
old fairy books in this enchanted land: Grimm, Hans 
Anderson, Baumbach’s ‘‘Summer Legends.”’ 

Let the room be sufficiently ventilated, but warm 
enough to keep the old-time garments from giving too 
chilly a welcome. Let it be the children’s own refuge 
from lessons, from censure, from callers; and only to be 
entered by you for such a special occasion as theatri- 
cals (to which you are invited) and a weekly thorough 
cleansing and airing. 

Up to the present we have spoken of the imaginative 
faculty in the child of perfect physique with normal 
senses and robust frame. 

You may possibly argue, ‘‘My child is not physic- 
ally perfect; he has had adenoids, diseased tonsils, 
ete.”’ 

Very well. But you can do much to put him in the 
way of greater health, mentally and physically, as in 
the following case: 


EXAMPLE 2 


Archie was a delicate boy aged ten. He was shy and 
reserved; inclined to be secretive, with a nervous sys- 
tem easily shaken. His eyes were defective from 
myopic astigmatism. He was small and unattractive, 
often irritable in temper, but passionately fond of 
stories, showing a really remarkable literary discrimi- 
nation for his years. 

His mother is a very athletic, handsome woman, 
with little natural sympathy for the weaknesses of her 
small boy. 
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Archie was terrified if left alone in a dark room. 
So far as can be ascertained, he had never been fright- 
ened by ghost or bogey tales. He de- 
clared he saw ‘‘things move,’’ and 
slept the greater part of the time with 
his head under the bed clothes, an unhealthy habit of 
which his mother could not break him. 

Ted’s mother was on friendly terms with Archie’s: 
mother. One day she ventured to talk matters over 
with her. 

“If I were you I’d just lie down by his side, poor 
baby, and try to make a fine story of the ‘moving 
things.’ Archie has a beautiful mind. He tells my 
Ted the loveliest stories. Maybe he’ll be a writer some 
day. Wouldn’t that be grand?’’ 

‘‘T want him to be a business man like his father,’’ 
replied the lady, ‘‘and I simply couldn’t waste my 
time talking nonsense to a silly, little boy. I believe 
it is his liver, and I have dosed him until I am tired.’’ 

‘“The poor baby,’’ sighed Mrs. Jones. ‘‘Don’t you 
know that’s the very worst thing you can do, weaken- 
ing his little ‘tummie’ with pills? What he needs is 
plenty of fresh air and something for his imagination 
to work on. I have an idea. Let him come over to 
our home for a while and see the cows milked, and go 
and find eggs and sleep on our sleeping porch. It will 
be fine for Ted, who is getting a little too boisterous, 
and you will see if Archie doesn’t come home playing 
tennis and riding horseback and with all the ghosts 
laid,’’ she laughed. 

Have you learned that a request well interlarded 
with smiles generally wins? If not, it is a fact you 


Night 
Fears 
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need to learn in dealing with children. Ted’s mother 
earried the day—she got hold of Archie. 

He stayed on the Jones’ farm four months, gained 
fourteen pounds and ripened an already active imagi- 
nation to such an extent that at twelve years of age 
a local paper accepted his first contribution on the 
subject of Bee Keeping, an art into which he was ini- 
tiated on this visit that proved the turning-point in 
his life, transforming him mentally and physically. 

He is now a healthy boy, with the exception of his 
eye-sight. This troubles him little, as Mrs. Jones 
had him fitted with correcting spectacles. 


LEsson 2 
AIM 


To help a child of seven years to overcome nerv- 
ous terrors. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


If your child, absolutely healthy and normal in 
every respect, is unaccountably afraid of feathers, say: 

‘“Come and sit by mother, here on this chair. Mother 
has something so pretty to show you, but she cannot 
do it unless you promise first you will try to be brave. 
It is nothing that can hurt you, but something you 
don’t like.’’ 

‘‘Feathers,’’ says the boy, half prepared to run off. 
Put your arm around him. ‘‘ Wait just a minute, son. 
Mother won’t open the box at all unless you ask her to. 
She wants to enjoy something pretty with you; to have 
us enjoy it together. 
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“It is from Uncle Eric in Sierra Leone, Africa. 
He heard of your aquarium and thought you might 
like some African birds’ feathers. | 

‘‘Now, dearie, there is nothing to hurt you. I think 
the reason you feel afraid of feathers is that once when 
you were a tiny baby I had a feather ruffle pinned to 
my neck and the pin went through the poor feathers 
and scratched you. Now you see there’s the reason. 
That’s what we always try to find, don’t we? 

“Do you think you’d like to be with mother when 
she opens Uncle’s present and arrange a feather col- 
lection in your little museum? Don’t say, ‘Yes,’ if you 
don’t really want to, son. Think a minute before you 
answer. ’’ 

‘I guess I’d like to see them, mother,’’ he grins. 
A moment later, ‘‘Oh, how lovely. What a bright 
humming bird! Not like those we saw in California. 
And an ostrich feather! What a beauty. I am glad I 
looked. I don’t think I’ll ever feel ‘squirmy’ at 
feathers again.”’ 


COMMENTS 


The delight of comparing the plume of the ostrich 
with the gem-like down of the tiny humming bird soon 
turned what might have become an obsession into a 
new interest, and the boy adds a feather collection 
to his little museum. 

Out of this again may spring a wish to learn taxi- 
dermy. 

Once a subject is talked over it loses half its horror. 
Always let the light in secret places. Mental fresh 
air and sunlight are as necessary to mental good health 
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as the rays of the sun are to physical well-being. Get 
to the very bottom of it, and, if possible, have him 
make a joke of it. Bogies, like all lower organisms, 
cannot stand laughter, and vanish permanently when 
properly ridiculed. But let him see it is fun first. 
Don’t you laugh at it. It is a very real thing to him, 
for in his mind, objective and subjective are one and 
the same, and you will be both cruel and foolish to 
make fun of suffering. Quicken his sense of humor 
and he will soon laugh at the ghosts and treat them 
almost as denizens of his make-believe world. It will 
be a real triumph for you if you can make happy play 
grow out of morbid fear, and it is possible to do it if 
you go about it the right way. 


2. Helping a Child to Acquire Information 


Never reprove a little child for questioning you. 

It is his right to question, your privilege to answer. 

A truly fine type of woman will real- 

Questions ize that no question asked by a little 
child could be embarrassing. 

Always treat his questions as worthy of an answer. 
If your child comes to you one day and asks you to 
tell him ‘‘ What is the difference between father pussy 
and mother pussy?’’ (and he will do it in all proba- 
bility when you are entertaining guests in the living 
room), do not hurt his feelings by showing annoyance 
at the question. 

‘“‘T cannot tell you now, dearie. It is a long story 
and I must talk now to my guests. But if you will 
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come to me some evening when I am sitting quietly 
with plenty of time, I will gladly tell you all about it.’’ 

You will, by speaking thus, not only make him 
happy, but you will demonstrate a much needed lesson 
to the good ladies visiting you who, had you shown an 
unlovely embarrassment, would have probably in- 
dulged in an equally unlovely titter at his innocent 
query. 

When he reminds you of your promise, tell him 
the beautiful nature stories for which he will be pre- 
pared by his knowledge of his own noble secret with 
mother, of which we spoke in our lessons on health. 

Encourage him to take a vital interest in natural 
history; let him have a little aquarium which is con- 
stantly replenished ; encourage him to observe all the 
functions of plant, insect and animal life on his daily 
walks. 

A child’s senses are alert because he is never checked 
in his quest for knowledge. People imagine that when 
they refuse to answer a child’s question, he thinks no 
more about the subject leading to his inquiry. This 
is a grievous mistake. He will not only think of it, 
but will ask information from every person he meets, 
until he finally gets a reply, probably in vulgar form 
and garbled truth. 

The boy who is accustomed (shame to his parents) 
to think of every living thing as something to kill, 

will probably regard nature study 

Nature Study as ‘‘piffle’’ or ‘“‘girls’ stuff.’’ This 

—to the lad’s credit—is not his fault ; 
it is due to false views of life presented by a hunting 
father and an over-sentimental mother who calls birds 
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‘“birdies,’’ and ‘‘poors’’ the beasts of the woodland, in 
a manner to nauseate any boy with an ounce of common 
sense in his make-up. 

Nature study is essentially manly study. It calls 
for scientific observation, patience and concentration; 
three qualities noticeable by their absence in some 
women. 

Let Uncle Jim come with his good Airedale ‘‘Jeff’’ 
into this self-styled ‘‘sporting’’ household. Frank 
will be quite as curious about his specimen case as he 
was about his father’s gun. 


LEsSsSon 3 
AIM 


To awaken a healthy interest in nature in an 
eight-year-old boy. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Uncle Jim announces at the breakfast table (not 
addressing Frank), 

‘‘Saw something curious this morning, for so near 
town.”’ 

‘You did, eh,’’ says father. ‘‘What was that?’’ 

‘‘Partridge sitting,’’ says Uncle Jim. ‘‘Ever see a 
partridge’s nest, Frank?’’ he adds. 

Frank (with his mouth full) shakes head. 

Querulous mother: ‘‘Oh, Frank! He is so impos- 
sible! 

‘Uncle Jim: ‘‘Let him alone. Like to come with me 
and see it, Frank? Youll have to come right now if 
you do. Can’t wait.’’ 
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‘‘T was goin’ to play ball with the other kids.”’ 

‘*Better come with me, Frank. Play ball any old 
time.’’ 

Pause. 

‘Jeff nearly swallowed the whole boiling of ’em,’’ 
continues Uncle. 

‘*Say! Didn’t know dogs eat birds.’’ 

‘You didn’t? And you a sportsman? Well, I be- 
heve Jeff could help us a lot by sighting the birds 
now. I’ve trained him the best sport is to live and let 
live. Never thought of it that way, did you, Frank?’’ 
(Uncle has his field glasses slung at his back, also a 
note book and pencil in his pocket, which he does not 
yet produce.) After he has brought Frank into the 
woods, he takes out two books. ‘‘ While I’m here we 
may as well be pals. I’m going to note down any 
birds we meet on our hikes. I want you to do the 
same. You might see a bird I missed. We’ll put down 
the dates on which we see them.’’ 

‘“O gee! I don’t want any old notebook. I can 
remember the birds without that.’’ 

‘‘T doubt it. Anyway, I want you to keep note of 
everything we notice. We shall see many birds, and 
if they are all put down we can send a report to the 
Commission at Washington. You know a lot of birds 
are becoming extinct. The Forestry wants to keep 
‘tab’ on all species. We might find something rare 
that way. Be a sport, Frank, and help me.”’ 


COMMENTS 


The boy has previously looked on outdoor life as 
sport for the man (2.¢., killing wild things), senti- 
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mental feeding of “‘ pretty birdies’’ or a ‘‘O, don’t hurt 
the poor squirrels,’’ from the women folk. He now 
Sees a manly man who not only cares for the birds 
themselves, their habits, their welfare, but who trains 
a sporting dog’s instinct from death to life, making him 
a factor in the search for knowledge. 

The boy learns that a true sportsman is scientific, 
because his applied knowledge would even aid the gov- 
ernment in bird protection. Because his uncle is a 
manly man and not a ‘‘sissy,’’ he sees that accuracy 
(the keeping of a notebook) is demanded in order that 
his report be valid with the commission at Washington. 

Always treat your boy’s questions, imaginative or 
scientific in character, as something of value that must 
be answered reasonably. 

You are throwing away your sweetest prerogative 
when you deny yourself the advantage of opening out 
the flower of your little one’s developing mentality. 
Once lost to you, his confidence is lost forever. 

If you live near old historic places, such as Concord, 
Lexington, or any of the towns through which ‘‘Paul 
Revere’’ rode on the memorable night, you can stimu- 
late your boy’s imagination by merely showing the 
houses, the roads even, connected with the story. He 
will then eagerly read not only Longfellow’s spirited 
verses, but will delve deeper into the historical records 
of the time. This is particularly good when talking 
with an adolescent, for adolescent imagination devel- 
ops amazingly by browsing among good books. 
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Lisson 4 
AIM 


To cultivate interest in nature. Boy of ten years. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Algernon asks you why the moth looks ‘‘just like 
the tree trunk.’’ : 

‘‘That is to protect it. The birds that would eat it 
and so make the species extinct cannot easily find it, 

because as you say it looks almost 

New Facts exactly like the tree trunk. This is 

called by naturalists the ‘protective 

coloring’ in nature, and is designed to prevent the 

creatures being exterminated. As you know, in the 

Arctic regions, when all the land is white with snow, 

the creatures such as foxes, birds, ermines, are white 
also. The polar bears, too, have white coats. 

‘‘And why does the lightning come in a storm and 
yet we don’t hear any thunder for quite a while after- 
wards?’’ 

‘“‘That’s because light travels much more quickly 
than sound. Like to read about it, my boy?”’ 

‘‘Sure! I’d like to know such things as that. And 
mother—why is the sky blue?’’ 

‘‘The sky is not blue. It looks blue to us because 
the light is reflected on the clouds of dust in our at- 
mosphere and appears to be blue. This also is de- 
seribed in books.’’ 

‘‘Tet’s have them, mother. They don’t teach things 
like that at school.’’ 
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' COMMENTS 


This last is a big indictment of school methods. Oc- 
casionally an enthusiastic teacher (if she be inter- 
ested along such lines herself) may give a few inter- 
esting facts outside the prescribed work for the 
scholastic year, but often she is automatic and atavistic 
to the last degree, and if the pupil asks a question 
outside the day’s routine work, he is rewarded by a 
‘‘eall down.’’ Therefore, fill in the cultural gaps of 
grade work and remember that your boy knows what 
he wants to learn, and it is only by desire that knowl- 
edge comes. School should not be a forcing house. A 
general smattering of heterogeneous material and a few 
examinations passed by cramming are not and never 
can be the true marks of a mature and cultured mind. 

Always try to find the cause, not only of his little 
fancies, but his likes and dislikes. If one knows the 
origin of an idea, it is so easy to build on it or de- 
‘stroy it. 


Lesson 5 
AIM 


To teach a child from three to ten years old to 
observe form and color of objects. 


PREPARATION 


Procure two picture post cards exactly alike, on 
which are pictured definite objects in bright colors. 
Cut one of these cards into about six pieces of varying 
shapes and sizes. Do not cut upon straight lines only. 
A good plan is to print a large ‘‘O”’ or ‘“‘S”’ on the 
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address side of the card and sever the card along the 
lines of the letter, then cut the remaining pieces into 
two or three odd-shaped parts. Place these pieces on 
a table beside the whole card. Do not let the child 
see you cut up the card. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Call the child and say to him, ‘‘ Here is a new puzzle 
for you. See if you can put these pieces together so as 
to make another card just like this one,’’ pointing to 
the whole one. When he has learned to put this sev- 
ered card together quickly give him another cut up 
card without any whole one for a model and see if he 
can make a card of it. Next mix the pieces of the 
two cards, and let him pick out and put together the 
two cards. More cards, cut into smaller pieces and 
having on them less marked coloration, can be added 
from time to time; this will increase the difficulty on 
the exercise and intensify the child’s interest. 

Supplement this exercise with questions as to form 
and color like the following: Can you find me a leaf 
shaped just like this one? How many toes has the 
dog? How many has the cat? Is the pet rabbit’s foot 
just like the cat’s foot? Did you ever notice how the 
dog’s eyes differ from the cat’s? Can you go to the 
garden and get me a flower the exact color of this one? 
Did you ever notice whether the robin has any white 
in its outer tail feathers? Can you sort these scraps 
of cloth as to color? Stand before this store window 
one minute by my watch; now turn your back to the 
window. How many objects can you name that are 
in the window? Is the red on this magazine cover the 
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same kind of red that is on the new Journal cover? 
Put them together and see. 
In your walks point out color and forms to the child. 


COMMENTS 


The plan outlined above combines two excellent 
methods of training the eye; it teaches matching of 
colors and observation of forms at the same time and 
lends the added interest of a game. 

A mother can well afford to give time to instruction 
such as this, for the boy or girl will enjoy life much 
more fully if taught really to observe what comes 
within the field of vision, and furthermore, will be 
better qualified to take up any trade or profession no 
matter what it may be. 


3. Concentration 


An imaginative child of the dreamer type requires 
careful handling. 


Lesson 6 
AIM 


To deal justly with a youth fourteen years old, 
who is pondering over the past. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘“Well, sonnie, do you know mother has written 
three letters since we last spoke ?’’ 

‘‘Have you, mother? I was thinking I wish there 
were Indians to fight or something to do now like what 
the boys did long ago.’’ 
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‘But, dearie, there are lots of things to do now. 
There is help you can give me in the house. There 
are boys down in the village who want 
Berea to learn wood carving and who ecan- 
not afford even the night class. How 
would you lke to give them some lessons? You could 
try these new designs you drew yesterday evening and 
then perhaps all compete together for the Crafts Prize 
at the end of the year. Wouldn’t that be doing some- 
thing? Then you can help me with the temperance 
work and the anti-tobaceo work. My dear boy, there 
are plenty of ‘Indians’ to fight. The poor real Indians 
ought never to have been fought. They were on their 
own ground which we stole from them. What have 
you been reading ?”’ 

‘“The Deerslayer.’’ 

‘These are cruel old books. I’ll find you plenty of 
things if you want to be up and doing. Only don’t 
overdo, son, and don’t ever begin anything you can’t 
finish. But I know you won’t do that.’’ 


COMMENTS 


You appeal to his pride by telling him not to overdo. 
You obviously expect intellectuality and perseverance, 
thereby inducing them in your son. 

One of the most difficult faculties to develop in a 
girl is the quality of concentration. Her attention 
is easily distracted, more even than the boy’s, and 
she will fidget and demand frequent change of occu- 
pation. 

If, however, she is to be successful in school or in 
after life, she must learn to concentrate. 
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LESSON 7 
AIM 


To assist a girl of eleven years to concentrate her 
mind. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


In the first place give simple, nourishing food; do 
not overtax her digestive organs. Then provide a cool 
place for the child to do her so-called work. If pos- 
sible, have a cool porch shaded by awnings or vines for 
her studio and sewing-room. 

Begin your operations early in the morning, pre- 
venting any unduly exciting influence to reach the 
child. Do not speak of unusual, horrifying neighbor- 
hood happenings. These, indeed, must never be told 
to children, nor, as you value your own mental health, 
dwelt upon by you. 

After breakfast say, ‘‘Come, dear, let’s go to the 
poreh and begin our work.’’ Go with her to the 
veranda and stay with her until she 
becomes interested in what she is 
doing. Help her in her sewing; pro- 
vide fashion books from which she can pattern dresses 
for her doll. 

Say, ‘‘ Why, Mary, that doll’s dress is charming, and 
so neatly finished. It looks quite ‘imported.’ I think 
I have a piece of brown velvet that will make a de- 
hghtful coat and hat to keep Gladys (the doll) warm 
in winter. I will show you how to make it; and we 
will line it with peach-blossom satin like mother’s 
sealskin.”’ 


A Typical 
Summer Day 
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See that she is really interested, then leave her for 
an hour or so, returning at intervals to see that all 
is going smoothly. 

Do not mistakenly extend the period of work until 
it becomes tiresome and uninteresting. If the child 
shows fatigue, immediately discontinue the work, but 
have her put away all materials. Then have whole- 
Some exercise planned—if possible, with other chil- 
dren—brothers and sisters or neighborhood com- 
panions. 

After a morning of play in the shady yard, have 
the noon meal in a cool, well-ventilated room; make 
the conversation amusing and cheerful as possible. 

After the meal, take her into the cool, front room 
and put her to sleep. Have the blinds drawn to pro- 
tect her from the sun and to insure her attention being 
absolutely concentrated upon the act of going to sleep. 

When she awakes refreshed and smiling, give her a 
cool bath, followed by a brisk rub-down; dress her in 
clean, sensible clothes, so that should she want to play 
again in the latter part of the afternoon she will not 
be prevented by inappropriate clothing. 

Then, after supper, it would be fine if father would 
read to all the children. This would make an appro- 
priate, cultural and healthful ending to a happy and 
inspiring day. 


COMMENTS 


Tactful consideration of childish ability and childish 
limitation, together with due recognition of sanitary 
and healthful conditions, will immensely facilitate the 
acquisition of concentrative faculties on the part of 
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the little girl. But, of necessity, the lesson must be 
continually repeated (this without satiating the child) 
in order that action may develop into habit. 

Watch your little one’s talents, work along the 
lines of their development, and by absorption in the 
work loved will come the precious habit of concentra- 
tion on any subject taken up. 

Imagination can be directed but never urged in any 
given direction: the higher the type of the imaginative 
child the more he walks the secret places alone. Your 
love may follow him and he will then show you his 
treasure house. 

The following example is concerned with a sixteen- 
year-old girl devoted to excessive novel reading. 


EXAMPLE 


Mrs. Craig looked up from her fancy work and saw 
Marguerite coming home with a book under her arm. 

Mrs. Craig sighed and said to herself, ‘‘ Another 
novel! Her school dress needs mending; and I wanted 
her to bake a cake for me. She does 
nothing but read; and what is worse, 
I don’t know the books she reads.’’ 
This last thought gave her a brilliant idea. Marguerite 
was now on the porch. Her mother greeted her 
smilingly : 

‘‘Marguerite, I see you have another book from the 
town library. I wish I could read it, too. Let’s read 
it together. Sit right down here and begin at once. 
As soon as you are tired I’ll take a turn at it.’’ 

‘‘T’m afraid you won’t like it,’’ faltered Marguerite. 

‘Why ?”’ 


Excessive 
Novel Reading 
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‘‘The girls said it was a ‘thriller,’ ’’ said Marguerite, 
defiantly. 

‘We'll read it together and discuss it. If we don’t 
agree, our discussion will be all the more interesting.”’ 

No other course seemed open to Marguerite than to 
do as she was asked, so she seated herself near her 
mother and began the book. 

Mrs. Craig listened attentively. Her eyes widened 
in astonishment at the language and character de- 
scription, but she said nothing; reserving her opinion 
for the final discussion. After Marguerite had read 
for an hour her mother said, ‘‘Now, I’ll read a while 
to rest your voice and you can sew if you like. I heard 
you say your dress needed mending.’’ 

Marguerite glanced up quickly to see if she could 
discover signs of disapproval. Mrs. Craig’s face 
showed nothing but contentment and sincere enjoy- 
ment; Marguerite brought her dress and mended it 
while her mother resumed the reading. 

‘Is there anything else you want to have mended? 
If so, I’ll do it while you read again,’’ said Mrs. Craig. 

‘Why, yes, I wish you would mend my silk glove. 
You can do it so much better than I.’’ The glove re- 
ceived attention while Marguerite read. 

After a while her mother said, ‘‘There is barely 
time to bake a cake before night. I'll read to you 
while you make it. Mrs. Dennison said Blanche could 
beat her making cakes. I’m sure, with a little prac- 
tice, you can beat me.’’ 

Together they went to the kitchen. Mrs. Craig sat 
in a low rocker and read while Marguerite played 
cook. There were a few necessary interruptions as to 
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sugar, flour and ‘‘flavoring,’’ but Mrs. Craig said, 
‘‘We’ll have several hours to read after supper, and 
tomorrow is Sunday. We can read tomorrow after- 
noon as much as you like.”’ 

Sunday afternoon Mrs. Craig, though reluctant to 
forego her usual program of Journal reading and 
letter writing, fully realized that Marguerite was 
giving up her usual high-speed reading to the slower 
reading aloud and wisely decided the occasion worth 
the sacrifice. 

When the book was finished, Marguerite found that 
she could not well defend her literary choice. Mrs. 
Craig made an agreement with her that they read and 
discuss their reading together in future, taking turns 
in selecting the book to be read. 


COMMENTS 


This wise mother avoided irritating the girl by for- 
bidding the trashy novel. By reading it slowly, the 
girl recognized its poor literary value, its distorted 
viewpoint. In this manner she acquired both literary 
discrimination and a knowledge of low ethical stand- 
ards as demonstrated by a typical ‘‘best seller.’’ Her 
mother’s skillful offer to alternate the choice of books 
in future would gradually eliminate the girl’s desire 
for this class of fiction by cultivating her taste for 
better things. Thus showing that only by substitut- 
ing the good and fine for the worthless and unlovely 
can any growth, physical or mental, be logically 
made. 

This truth is continually demonstrated throughout 
the course herein presented. 
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LEsson 8 
AIM 


To stimulate practical planning in a boy of ten. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


“Come along, Tommy, you look quite tired and hot. 
How many ‘sets’ have you played? Six? No wonder. 
Sit down, son, and let’s talk. How shall we spend our 
vacation ?”’ 

‘‘Are we going to the seashore this summer or to the 
river ?”’ 

‘Which do you. want, Tommy ?’’ 

‘‘I like the river for the fresh-water seaweeds, but 
I want some sea anemones and other things for the 
aquarium, so I hope we go to the ocean.’’ 

‘And the swimming ?’’ 

‘"T like that, too, of course. If we go to the sea, will 
you play you are drowning? In real deep water? 
We'll be in a boat, dive and rescue you. It would be 
a dandy good game, and teach us lots, too, wouldn’t 
it, mother ?’’ 

‘Well, I suppose I’ll play ‘drown.’ Only don’t be 
too realistic.’’ 

‘“What’s that, mother?’’ 

‘“Why, don’t make me too uncomfortable—water 
in ears, or tickling the soles of my feet, ‘Just to see 
that I’m alive,’ as you did poor Algie Comstock last 
summer.’’ 

‘“‘You’re not a ‘sissy boy.’ ”’ 

‘Tf I were, I wouldn’t be alive!”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ pursues Tommy. ‘‘I certainly want more 
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sea anemones, and a few star fish would be good, too. 
. . . Then there’s clam bakes! And I want to see if 
there is really a bright green ray when the sun sets, 
as it says in that old story book of dad’s by Jules 
Verne. 

His voice trails off into silence. He is thinking hard. 


COMMENTS 


; 


By what lawyers gall ‘‘leading questions,’’ you 
have set his imagination at work. He is off on the 
Maine coast, planning ahead what may be done there. 
You have assisted him in gathering facts having a 
common focus—the seashore thus materializing ab- 
stract dreaming to concrete action. 


4. General Education = 

General education, with its two turning places, the 
seventh year, when the child first starts the grades, 
and the season approaching puberty, that is, the period 
between the tenth and fifteenth year, must be dealt 
with. Imagination is of infinite help all the years of 
growth, illuminating difficult places and relieving the 
tedium of the way. 

It is presupposed you teach your child his alphabet 
(for the sake of early musical instruction) before you 
send him to school. Also. that you have read to him 
of the best; short, easy pieces from the poems of Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Shelley, Shakespeare, Blake, R. L. S.; 
from prose works such as Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shake- 
speare’’ and the fairy stories of Anderson, laying 
thereby a cultural foundation. 


MENTAL TRAINING 5a 


Do not read to your child silly verses ‘‘ for children.’’ 
The great masters write much that is sufficiently simple 
to be understood by the smallest child. Remember 
your child is not stupid. He is a finely tuned harp 
for your fingers to play. 

Do not jangle the strings by inane rhymes. Shel- 
ley’s ‘“‘Sensitive Plant’’ has been loved by a little 
child of five years old who appreciated its exquisite 
rhythm and the sweetness of the lady described who 
cared for the ‘‘poor banished insects.’’ 

A taste for the best cannot begin too early. To pre- 
induce a taste for the insipid in literature is equivalent 
to having your music teacher train in vamping rag- 
time in place of teaching Bach. 

Musical instruction may begin as soon as your boy 
knows his letters. If your girl has no taste for it, let 

her give it up. No one has a right 
Music to inflict unwilling, inartistic piano- 
murder on her neighbors or long- 

suffering friends. 

Your child, if naturally musical, may regard her 
daily practice as unnecessary drudgery. She thumps 
the notes mechanically and does her work half-heart- 
edly. You feel it doubtful if any good accrue from 
the task done. 
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LEsson 9 
AIM 


To assist a child in practising music lessons. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Directly after breakfast say to little daughter, aged 
twelve: 

‘‘Mary, would you like better to help scrub the 
dining-room floor or practice a short while on the 
piano? I do not want you to practice more than half 
an hour.”’ 

She will probably choose to practice: for one reason, 
the scrubbing is harder work; for another, by allowing 
her free choice, and hinting you do not wish her to 
spend an unduly long time in pianistic work, you 
arouse in her no spirit of opposition. She attacks 
the detested scales with new ‘‘vim.’’ Half an hour 
is not long, she thinks, and, instead of continually 
turning to watch that slow-moving minute hand, she 
will probably employ her time in really intelligent 
work. 

You must always try to let her have half an hour’s 
practice immediately after breakfast. Daughter is 
rested, her thought currents as yet undisturbed, her 
memory active. There is less likelihood of objections 
to the noise from disagreeable neighbors, of interrup- 
tions from your social visitors, of friction from teas- 
ing brothers who, at this time, are not tired out. 
Practicing when physically tired is valueless educa- 
tionally. Music is an art as well as a science; its 
would-be votaries must possess mental as well as 
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manual skill. Hands unsteady from playing games 
or wearied by house work are unfitted for playing 
the simplest exercise. Let your girl play her scales 
and exercises and study her new piece in the morning 
half hour. 

Give her useful hints on how to practice: 

‘‘Mary, first have the right-hand part perfect, then 
your left hand. Next play your piece very slowly with 
both hands until perfectly correct. Never ‘rush at’ 
your piece in strict ‘Tempo,’ breaking down half a 
dozen times at the weak point where the difficulty 
comes in. You must not ever do that.’’ 

This last is an execrable habit, not to be tolerated 
one instant. It leads to inaccurate reading and mu- 
sical illiteracy, making a vulgar performer. 

Have daughter utilize the half hour before supper 
in keeping up the practise of pieces already learned. 
If possible let her memorize them accurately by heart. 
This is fine training for her memory as not only ecor- 
rect notation, but shading, pedalling and artistic in- 
terpretation must all be remembered and accounted 
for as perfectly as her powers as a performer per- 
mit. 

Praise for good work done is the finest incentive to 
further effort; ridicule, a subtle poison to successful 
endeavor—never employ the latter. Much nervous 
energy is expended in pianistie work; the reaction and 
sense of hopelessness engendered by your injudicious 
laughter when your sensitive girl ‘‘falls down’’ in her 
httle performance, may be serious and far reaching in 
ill effects. Give her a just meed of praise for honest 
work done. Her progress will be your reward. 
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COMMENTS 


Music, unless exceptional ability mark a student’s 
destiny, as that of an ultimate professional, is only 
one item of a liberal education; its place must not be 
made unduly prominent. If this happen, it will con- 
flict with other duties. This is undesirable. Let your 
child regard it as a branch of mathematics; its inter- 
est will be enhanced if you show her its acoustical side. 
Tell her its place in applied physics. Each subject 
will receive impetus by implied relationship. 

The *‘Progressive School of Piano’’ edited by Leo- 
pold Godowsky is possibly the most logical method to 
study. Endorsed by the leading virtuosi of the day, 
it 18 progressive in actuality as well as in name; each 
book is prefaced by a biographical account of the com- 
poser and analysis of the composition. Your daughter 
may learn from it something of musical history as well 
as a correct rendition of standard works along the lines 
of the best musical tradition. 

A child reads easily and eagerly at ten years of age. 
It is a good time to begin French and German, the 
memory being very retentive, the imi- 
tative faculty alert. Talk with your 
child in either tongue and insist on a 
correct pronunciation. 

Nothing sounds more uneducated than faulty self- 
styled ‘‘French’’ or ‘‘German.’’ 

Read Schiller together and the short poems of 
Goethe, also the very lovely songs of Heine. In French 
the ‘Voyage Autour de mon jardin’’ by Alphonse 
Karr is a classic; ‘‘Sans famille,”’ although somewhat 


French and 
German 
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sad, is a well written book; the child stories ‘‘ Memoirs 
D’un Ane’’ and ‘‘Le Petit Bossu’’ by Madame de 
Segur are also charming reading. 

Let these evening cultural exercises be of the nature 
of play; never a task. Say, ‘‘Shall we try some more 
‘Erlkonig,’ sonnie? We rather enjoyed it last night, 
didn’t we?”’ 

If he says ‘‘no’’ or seems bored, let the subject drop 
for a time. It must be a pleasure or it will fail of its 
purpose. 

A boy or girl of fifteen should be free to choose his 
or her own literature. Do not irritate the children by 

taking away a book. You find them 
Literature reading something undesirable. Then, 
as advised earlier, discuss it. If it be 
literature it will do no one any real harm. 

A love of reading, a taste for the best in fiction and 
belles lettres cannot be too early developed. 

Read a sufficiently long portion from ‘‘St. Ives,’’ 
‘“Treasure Island,’’ by R. Louis Stevenson, a 
‘“Mowgli’’ story from one of the Rudyard Kipling 
‘‘Jungle Books.’’ Leave off after the manner of a 
magazine serial—just at an exciting place! You will 
be asked impatiently ‘‘What happens next?’’ Say 
casually : 

‘‘Tam busy now, dear. I can’t read any more. I’m 
sorry. If you like you can finish the story yourself. 
T’ll put it here on this shelf. Look! All these books 
are by the same writer. You can take any of them at 
any time you wish.’’ 

Free from compulsion, your boy will certainly ‘‘take 
down’’ Treasure Island. When he finds ‘‘such a dandy 
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book’’ he will demand others by the same magic hand. 
A cultivated taste must accrue. Dime ‘‘bloody ter- 
rors’’ will shrink in charm as the virile pirates depicted 
by a master touch will outshine the futile crapshooters 
described in the ‘‘literature’’ on the railroad book- 
stall. 

Have a crowd of friendly fiction and inspiring mis- 
cellaneous books on a shelf at the level of the boy’s 
eyes. Every librarian knows that is 
the psychological point first looked at! 

A few suggested volumes for a fam- 
ily of children between seven and eighteen years are: 


A Book 
List 


The complete works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Re LES). 

The complete works of Barrie. 

The complete works of Hawthorne. 

‘“Tom Cringle’s Log.’’ 

‘“The Cloister and the Hearth,’’ by Charles Reade. 

‘Lorna Doone,’’ by R. D. Blackmore. 

‘“Sesame and Lilies,’’ by Ruskin. 

‘Queen of the Air,’’ by Ruskin. 

‘The Essays of Elia,’’ by Charles Lamb. 

‘‘Life of Charles Lamb,’’ by E. V. Lucas. 

The various colored ‘‘fairy books,’’ edited by An- 
drew Lang. 

The novels of Jane Austen. 

The novels of Charlotte Bronté. 

The works of Rudyard Kipling. 

The novels and stories of Sarah Orne Jewett. 

The novels and stories of T. B. Aldrich. 

The novels and stories of Henry James. 
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The novels and stories of Thackeray. 

The novels and stories of Dickens. 

‘‘Morte d’Arthure,’’ by Sir Thomas Mallory. 
More’s ‘‘Utopia.’’ 

Plato, ‘‘Phaedo,’’ translated by Professor Jowett. 
Plato, ‘‘Republic,’’ translated by Professor Jowett. 
Epictetus, Bohn Library. 

Aristotle, Ethics, Bohn Library. 

Tacitus, Annals, Bohn Library. 

Spencer, ‘‘Fairie Queene.’’ 

Chaucer, ‘‘Canterbury Tales.’’ 

Robert Browning’s Complete Poetical Works. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylls of the King.’’ 


Patronize a good circulating library, if possible, and 
read the best fiction of the day—Galsworthy, Bennett, 
Dreiser, Hardy; not Hall Caine, Marie Corelli or 
George Barr McCutcheon. 

It is hoped you have many books in your library 
beyond the few indicated. 

Do not allow badly written books in your home 
because you think they are ‘‘good in tone.’’ No good 
can come from reading a badly written, ill-constructed 
story, and it is foolish to waste valuable space by hav- 
ing it in the house. 

Poor literature is inexcusable. Surround your fam- 
ily with good mental food as you would with nourishing 
food for their bodies. A girl whose brains are addled 
by reading cheap stories in her childhood will ‘‘rave’’ 
(?) in her twenties over mental drivel fit for the scrap 
heap. Really fine, strong literature is an enduring 
joy and priceless heritage. 
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It may seem difficult for you at first to sustain the 
children’s interest in the various subjects of the school 
course. Find the favorite subject. 
Not by direct questioning, for that 
results in shyness which paralyzes a 
child’s discrimination but by letting him tell you of 
his day’s work. 

‘““The spelling was the best fun,’’ he will say. And, 
‘“We had a dandy time at arithmetic.’’ Or he may 
tell you of work done at drill, at painting, at modelling 
in clay. Having found the topic preferred, form the 
points of contact with tastes disliked: 

‘“You love to hear teacher tell stories. Well, if you 
learn to spell and read easily, you will be able to enjoy 
lovely books of fairy tales and history, too. Perhaps 
one day you will even invent stories for yourself and 
write them down for other children to enjoy.’’ 

His imagination is kindled. His ambition fired. He 
will try to force himself to learn the objectionable sub- 
ject, until it ceases to annoy him. 

Your boy may like drawing and wish to become an 
engineer. Yet arithmetic is shirked and disliked: 

‘You can never become an engineer unless you 
master mathematics thoroughly. Engineers are math- 
ematicians first and draughtsmen afterwards.’’ 

This stimulates his interest. He will attack decimals 
with new courage. 

Give him a vision. We all need it. There come 
times when a boy’s growing independence leads him 
to question very urgently the reason for following a 
custom demanding so much hard toil with so few visible 
results. 


School 
Studies 
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Your boy of fifteen years may come home resolved 

to give up the further study of algebra. He has studied 
it for exactly two weeks. 


Lesson 10 
AIM 
To help a boy of fifteen to regain interest in alge- 
bra which seems unusually difficult for him. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 

If your boy, on coming home late in the afternoon, 
tired, hungry and discouraged, says, ‘‘ Well, I’m going 
to quit algebra; I’m done with the old stuff, mother. 
It’s too hard and no good’’—make only a casual re- 
mark, paying no attention to his ‘‘decision.’’ Explain 
your sympathy with his weariness, give him a hearty 
and optimistic word of general import; ‘‘He’s a tired 
son tonight, isn’t he? Here, take this big chair by 
the radiator and get warm. I’ll hang up your coat 
and hat.’’ 

See that your boy has a good supper. If the way 
opens, have some games or a chat over an illustrated 
magazine. If school duties spring to the front in con- 
versation, glide over them quickly and take up some- 
thing in which he delights. So end the evening. 

The next morning manage to rouse your boy in time 
to go over school matters. After having his enthusi- 
astic report on the latest events in 
athletics, best loved studies, etc., say, 
‘‘How is algebra coming on? You’ve 
decided to quit; how’s that? I wonder if that’s the 
only way out. 


Mother’s 
Interest 
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‘“You have had some trouble with the problems; 
let’s see just exactly where the hitch is. It might 
be any one of several causes; we’ll chase them 
down.”’ 

‘*Tgs the teacher able to pull the others in the class 
through all right? . . . Well, then, if she makes nearly 
all of the others understand, it isn’t her fault. Then 
too, the text-book must be all right if others manage 
it fairly well. Do you have time enough to study your 
lesson? . . . Only thirty minutes a day! That isn’t 
nearly enough. ‘There’s our trouble maker. You 
watch your program today and see first where you can 
pick up some time and I’ll go over this again when 
you come home.’’ 

In the afternoon cover these points; find time in the 
school program and at home for all the work algebra 
needs; have your boy name some of his best friends 
who are succeeding famously in algebra; have him 
show you the ground he has covered in his book 
(whether you understand algebra or not) ; be prepared 
to show him how mathematics is used in aeronautics 
(his favorite sport) and lead him to say that a man 
can never handle flying machine problems unless he 
is well up in mathematics. Offer him help, reviewing 
all the lessons. Arrange for or propose a tutor. Show 
that you mean to see him through. Call on his teacher 
and bring her encouraging words back to your boy. 
Have him believe that you will move heaven and earth 
to see that he is well started in algebra. 

In a week invite his teacher to a social hour in your 
home. Let her tell you some anecdotes about famous 
mathematicians and induce her by other means to show 
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some of the fascinating features of her subject. Speak 
very little of your boy’s hard time. 

Watch the boy to see he understands each new sub- 
ject before he leaves it. A few weeks of reasonable 
success must be secured at all costs. 

The period from the 12th to the 14th year is a crucial 
one in boyish life. His body and soul reach out in 
vague desires to scale the heights of his imaginative 
outlook. 

He wastes time in day dreams of the things he could 
do with success if he had ‘‘a chance.’’ He could earn 
money, would be independent to choose his own path- 
way. He wouldn’t have to ask for money for ball 
games, etc. 

School alone stands between him and his wishes. He 
hates history, reading and arithmetic. He despises 
his teacher. ‘‘Why not just quit, face the world like a 
man,’’ and so forth? 


Lesson 11 
AIM 
To keep a boy of fourteen in school through the 
eighth grade. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


This is a problem that needs tact and patience. For 
you must help him by suggestion to “swing back to 
normal.’’ 

Talk a while to your doctor; and remember that 
after the boy has passed the crisis, he will be more will- 
ing to continue his education until such time as he dis- 
covers his place in the world. 
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First find the reason why he wishes to leave school. 
There are three generally acknowledged causes: he 
may want to be independent; he may be awake to his 
possibilities as a wage earner; or he may want more 
money than he is at present allowed. 

Presuming that the boy’s interest is mechanical, 
adopt the method represented in the following plan: 

Father: ‘‘I have a chance to go through the muni- 
tion plant Saturday, mother.”’ 

You will, without doubt, gain your boy’s interest if 
you make the remark in his hearing. 

Boy: ‘‘Do you suppose I could go along, father?”’ 

In the meantime, if possible, secure an interview 
with some friend who is a responsible man in the plant, 


Trained letting him know that your boy is on 
Workmen the verge of leaving school. Tell him 
Wanted 


of your boy’s interest in mechanics 
and ask him to help you in any way he can to put 
the matter up to the boy in a practical way so as to 
show the need of a high school education in the busi- 
ness world. 

Make it a point to let your boy remain longest in the 
department in which he shows most interest. 

‘‘T want to show you how the rifle-barrels are made, 
Lawrence, how clearly you can see through them. Do 
you see how they are grooved inside? This is to make 
the bullet whirl as it goes through the rifle so that 
it will keep straight on its course,’’ etc. 

After you have gained the boy’s interest in some 
such way, direct the conversation to what possibilities 
there may be for the boy to get a position in this plant 
or any such manufacturing concern. 
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Your friend may now break in by saying: 

‘*Well, I tell you. We are on the lookout for promis- 
ing young fellows all the time. There is plenty of 
unskilled labor; what we need is skilled men who have 
had high school, and, if possible, college training.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This method may be applied to every parallel case, 
always presenting facts to your boy in such a manner 
that he may become really interested. Then, having 
gained his interest, you can by degrees tactfully show 
him by indirect means the necessity (first from the 
practical side only) of remaining in school a few more 
years. 

This lesson is given on the supposition that your boy 
desires to earn money. By keeping him in touch with 
a man holding a responsible position, whose opinion, 
therefore, will be respected, he will learn that there 
is little chance in the business world today for any 
boy without at least a high school education. The 
boy will thus be helped to think things over for him- 
self. 

If you antagonized him by speaking not only of fin- 
ishing his eighth grade, but of a course at ‘‘Tech’’ 
you would assuredly lose your point. 

Be satisfied that he decide to finish his present year’s 
schooling; within that time he may himself see the 
necessity for further training. 

It is a fine plan to talk over school problems. But 
never let boy or girl tell tales. If the children dispute 
among themselves, keep out of it. 

‘“You are as bad as Jimmy. If your hat is lost, your 
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clothes torn, don’t imagine you are a suffering martyr. 
Didn’t you start the scrap, eh, sonny boy?’’ 

‘“T—guess so,’’ grins Alfred. 

A silence. 

‘‘But you won’t next time, dear, because it’s not 
right to fight unless you see a boy being cruel to an 
animal or to a smaller boy.’’ 

Huxley said, ‘‘It is for you to find 
out why your ears are boxed.’’ The 
boy finds you can see from his viewpoint; that you do 
not interfere. He will confide in you and learn that 
he is not to fight for an insufficient reasor 

To the daughter you may say: 

‘I do not want to hear about Susan. Don’t gossip, 
dear. Keep out of school tittle-tattle. You go to school 
to learn lessons. If you make some friends—all right. 
Mother will always be pleased to see them. But if they 
talk about each other and say unkind things, especially 
about any little girl who does better work in her grade 
than they do—then mother does not want to know 
them; because she doesn’t like silly, jealous little 
girls.’’ 


Tattling 
Discouraged 


COMMENTS 


Let your girl realize you will not tolerate gossip. If 
we are to have a fine intellectual whole-souled type of 
woman in the future we must eliminate ‘‘cattiness.’’ 
It holds back women’s social and economic status more 
than inability to vote. 

Never criticize the school teacher in front of your 
children. Watch her methods; cultivate her acquaint- 
ance if you will, in order to estimate her value as your 
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child’s instructor. Be fair to her; do nothing to les- 
sen the children’s respect for her by speaking of her 
as woman or teacher in their presence. 

It sometimes seems a good plan to speak of what you 
onee did at school. Do not improve the occasion. You 
probably sauced your parents quite often and did the 
same aggravating tricks you find hard to forgive in 
daughter. You may even have had a touch of the 
‘‘divvle’’ that shows in the son. 

Remember that methods and discipline were differ- 
ent when you went to school. The advantage is 
entirely on the side of your children. 

A general talk on school subjects is a good thing. 
Topics gathered from daily papers or in father’s office 
life often relate directly or indirectly to the lessons. 
Show by real interest you are pleased when your child 
comes out at the top of the class. Only don’t make 
prigs or “‘sissy boys.’’ Remember a healthy boy has 
to scrap occasionally, puppy-wise. An ‘‘unco guid’’ 
child is too often a near-pathological type. 

If your atmosphere be sweet, genial, wholesome and 
sunny, the boy will not wish to pain you by real naugh- 
tiness. Plenty of love and laughter and a total absence 
of nagging will ensure tasks being accomplished for 
their own sake, and the dreary word, duty, that broke 
the spirit of the ‘‘Fairchild Family’’ and bored sub- 
sequent generations will fall into disuse. 

Let the children grapple with the difficulties in their 
lessons. If a lesson has obviously not been aa 
explained, say: 

‘“ Andrew, I don’t think you understand the rule and 
if you don’t, you cannot do the problem. Suppose you 
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write it down now with mother. Wouldn’t that be 
fun? See which of us can do it right first.’’ 

You can thoroughly explain the rule and see that 
he understands it and its practical application. 

By doing it with him you add a zest to the problem 
and greatly increase his interest. To ask a few ques-. 
tions pleasantly, not critically, as to his studies, is a 
very good way to keep au courant with his school 
progress. 

In buying tools (i.e., books, drawing instruments, 
etc.) always buy the best. Have the books strongly 
bound. Then let each child choose 
some pretty, bright colored cloth and 
cover his own. A delightful evening 
may be spent this way and the writing and pasting of 
labels will be considered great fun. 


Buy the 
Best 


Lesson 12 
AIM 


To cultivate a liking and reverence for books. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘*Now, children, you have your books nicely bound, 
clean, neat and new. Never spoil them by turning a 
corner of the leaf down as a marker. Never moisten 
your hand to turn the leaves quickly—it is a disgusting 
habit, and if one is sick might pass on one’s sickness 
to another. 

‘“Books are friends, dears, sometimes the best and 
truest friends we have; and to ill-treat them and make 
them horrible is an insult to the memory of the great 
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men who wrote them, giving their best to give us joy 
or help us to live better; and besides, it is an out- 
rage on our property and sometimes that of others. 
Seareely any real book-lover will lend his books, for 
the reason that (when they are returned at all!) they 
are returned dirty, soiled, even marked by food stains. 
Of course when this happens, they are only fit for im- 
mediate destruction. So, dears, will you remember 
always to be careful of your books?’’ 


COMMENTS 


This is a sorely needed lesson. Book-lovers are 
made misogynists in this way; and small wonder. 

A good color-box with sable brushes is essential for 
good work done in water color drawing. 

For your own sake buy a good piano. A ‘‘tinny’’ 
rattle when your children practise is unendurable to a 
musical ear. If your children should later study voice, 
it is essential that your piano be regularly tuned and 
kept at concert pitch or it will teach the voice faulty 
intonation at the start. 

Excellent students’ violins are sold. It is a good 
plan to have a few friends and relatives contribute for 
a genuine old violin or fine modern reproduction. This 
can be bought for the ‘‘Eighteenth Birthday,’’ by 
which time the fiddler should be able to give some 
measure of enjoyment by his playing. 

To sustain interest, it is good to let your child ‘‘dip”’ 
into the textbook of more advanced grades. The read- 
ings naturally increase in interest as they increase in 
difficulty. 

‘‘Now see, you will have fascinating fairy tales and 
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more interesting nature talks in the sixth grade. Just 
look. You see the better you progress the greater 
fun will you have studying. This book is really de- 
lightful; lots of pieces from the books we love are in 
it. Won’t it be fine when you are in the sixth grade, 
my boy ?’’ 

Let him make every step in glad enthusiasm, realiz- 
ing that fresh studies bring new joys, new knowledge 
for him. 

Few children have to be restrained from study, but 
occasionally we have to deal with a bookworm. The 

inactive child—usually a highly nerv- 

The Bookworm 0US type, is naturally serious minded, 

has extraordinary gifts of concentra- 
tion and application, is unduly enthusiastic in reading 
books. He must be carefully guarded from exagger- 
ated emotional tendencies, from mental fatigue and 
eye-strain. Sports, games, physical recreations must 
be given due place in his enjoyments, not his tastes. 


Lesson 138 
AIM 


To induce a boy of twelve, inclined to excessive 
reading, to take a proper amount of exercise. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Do not say, ‘‘Jack, you must put away that book and 
play with the boys. It isn’t a book for you to read 
anyway. So silly and sentimental.’’ This will nat- 
urally arouse his antagonism and make him sullen and 
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rebellious at your interference in his pleasure. In- 
stead, say: 

‘Well, Jack, that seems very interesting (indicating 
the book). What is it? O, I see. Well, the princess 
certainly looks a dear in that picture, doesn’t she, son? 
What is the story? ... O, the gallant lover rescues 
her by jumping into the lake? He was certainly brave. 
Are you nearly finished? Well, then, let us enjoy the 
rest together.’’ Sit down by him and select a few por- 
tions that make an intelligent conclusion. 

Again if you find Jack worried over his lessons, 
bringing his books home from school, poring over 
his studies when his chums are clamoring for him to 
join the ball game outdoors, go and put your hand 
lovingly on his shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Jack, why are you 
so studious, dear ?’’ 

‘‘There’s a history examination tomorrow? Well, 
but you are quite safe in that, I’m sure. If you like I 
will sit here and ask you a few questions. Will you 
give me the book?’’ Having taken it, ask a few ques- 
tions that your broader understanding of the subject 
tells you are likely to form part of tomorrow’s quiz. 
Find the weak points; go over these; but eliminate the 
ones in which he was obviously letter perfect. 

‘“Now, son, mother feels very satisfied you will make 
a passing grade. And remember, you aren’t studying 
for grades alone. You are just sure to be successful so 
give a nice grin.’’ Speak always firmly and pleasantly. 

Then, if you still find the story of the backboneless 
princess in the story book holds Jack’s attention, you 
can substitute a book of Thompson Seton’s, of outdoor 
sports or of the joys of camping. Let his over-alert 
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imagination revel in the glamor of deep woods, the 
delight of hiking. Read him a portion of the volume 
selected. Then a chapter of a book on camping for 
boys, showing how they put up a tent, ate, and cooked 
in their own yard. 

‘‘Pretty nice, wasn’t it, Jack?’’ you say. Jack with 
big eyes full of enthusiasm will probably interrupt 
breathlessly, ‘‘Say, mother, Chess has a tent over in his 
barn. Do you think his mother would let him use it? 
Our back yard is so big. And the elm trees give splen- 
did shade. Excuse me, mother. I’ll just go over and 
see what Chess says about it.’’ 

You will smile delightedly at the success of your 
scheme; even if it did involve some abruptness, and 
by the evening of that day, not only Jack and Chess, 
but a “‘bunch’’ of boys will besiege you with eager 
questions regarding the proper equipment of the 
camp. 

Ask them before you go to sleep if they have enough 
covers. In this way you can supervise the bedmaking 
which may be rather peculiar! See that they are well 
tucked in. Boyish tossing, if the boy is improperly 
covered, may induce rheumatism. 

See that all food ordered is nourishing, appetizing 
and easily prepared. If they ‘‘mess’’ improper 
dishes, they will be lazy and unfit for real exertion. 

The boys will enjoy rising by bugle (as in a real 
camp ) and a bugle call can also be the signal for break- 
fast and bed. If possible, let this suggestion come from 
the boys. Routine is apt to be reminiscent of school, 
so merely talk about bugles, and they will snatch at 
the idea in which you will acquiesce. 
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If there are woods in the vicinity, ‘‘Hare and 
Hounds’’ is a delightful game; the boys playing 
‘‘hares’’ rising early and starting for the woods, while 
a lesser number—the ‘‘hounds,’’ pursue later, using 
bugles to enhance the reality of the play. 

Watch carefully that there be no lagging of interest ; 
devise new amusements directly the old ones appear 
to pall. 


COMMENTS 


By substituting outdoor literature for fiction and 
school books, you are drawing the boy’s attention from 
what was, in his case, objectionable, to the eminently 
desirable. 

He will develop initiative, considering the camp as 
exactly suited to his ‘‘crowd.’’ Mother having ap- 

proved his proposed plan, encourages 

Outdoor Life Jack to develop those latent powers 

which he utilizes in thinking out im- 

provements for his camp, and the organization of 
his games. 

Equipping the camp and the multiple duties con- 
nected with its maintenance help to develop the boy’s 
ability to codperate successfully, for there must neces- 
sarily be a fair division of expenses among the boys, 
as well as an equal division of the required duties. 

The introduction of bugles and varied games has 
stimulated the boy’s interest in the scheme, thereby 
winning his enduring interest in matters athletic. 

To summarize: by diverting Jack’s attention from 
undesirable literature to that dealing with outdoor life 
and action; by aiding him in the development of his 
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own plan or stimulating his interest, you have insured 
success. And success is the finest incentive to further 
development. 


Lesson 14 
AIM 


To encourage a taste for outdoor life and work in 
a boy of twelve years. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


If your child be a regular little booklover, see that 
he has some manual labor outdoors. Let him chop 
wood; help with the cattle (if you are lucky enough 
to be a country dweller). If you live in the city, take 
him to the playgrounds. Let him run wild there, shout 
at the top of his voice; encourage him in all hardy 
sports, gymnastics and tree climbing. Let him, when 
he reads, have plenty of good books of travel and 
adventure. 

““You want to be a successful business man one of 
these days. What your boss will look out for is an 
alert, efficient looking young man, not a stooping spec- 
tacled student. So straighten up those shoulders and 
don’t hold your book so near your eyes or on one side. 
There, that’s better. Remember you and mother go for 
a ten mile tramp this afternoon.’’ 

Let his ideal be a very virile one. A student can be 
perfectly healthy and handsome. Robert Browning 
never wore glasses. Byron’s sight was phenomenal. 

If your grade teachers are fine, modern women, well- 
poised and broad-minded with enthusiastic plans, help 
them by codperating in their work. 
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If your boy does not make progress in school, as 
you think he should, ask his teacher to tell you in confi- 
dence just what she thinks is the reason. Do not ask 
her, if, before you do so, you have made up your mind 
to believe your child’s conduct is perfect. Give her a 
square deal. Do not mention the matter to the boy 
at all. 

If she complains that your boy is inattentive, find 
the reason ; 1. e., if it be due to carelessness or ill-health. 

If it be due to carelessness, attract his attention and 
quicken his powers of observation by making him 
notice objects on your walks with him. If it be due 
to ill-health, your doctor will see to that. 

Keep yourself thoroughly abreast of the times. Read 
widely and liberally. Remember conditions, economic, 
social and ethical, change as quickly as the New York 
sky line. Do not become narrow. 


COMMENTS 


While it is true that the real ideals of life are change- 
less, be quite sure you do not confuse these with 
accepted traditions, which are often hindrances and 
valueless. You are not loyal to your mother’s old fash- 
ioned mistaken ideas by clinging to them; you are 
merely as foolish as if you persisted in wearing her old 
fashioned clothes. Both are dead things, lost in a for- 
gotten yesterday. 

If you do not move with the times you will be left 
alone. An impassable gulf will separate you from your 
children, who will be afraid to approach you with their 
confidences because ‘‘mother is always so ‘shocked’!’’ 
The alternative—estrangement—is appalling. 
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Lesson 15 
AIM 


To develop skill in studies by developing liking 
for school subjects, avoiding concrete comparison 
with other pupils. Boy of thirteen years. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘*Ralph, there’s a dear funny old proverb: ‘Com- 
parisons are odious.’ Now I want you to look on in- 
dolence as something that will prevent your being a 
successful man. Don’t tell me about poor Algie’s lazi- 
ness. There may be many reasons for it. He may be 
sick, poor boy. Whatever it is, this is no concern of 
ours. Just work hard when you work, son; and play 
hard when you play. If you are lazy now, how will you 
be able to teach as you want to do when you are big? 
Never compare yourself to others, dear. Mother is 
most deeply interested in her boy, and she wants him to 
_be bright and alert because she knows he is well and 
healthy and able to make her so proud of him. 

‘*So you win out, son, what matters it to you if the 
other fellow gain or lose? Unless you shall be indeed 
so happy as to help him to make good. Mother wants 
her boy to have a big heart, a big brain, and just to 
look right ahead at what he hopes to win, striving to 
win by honest work done with clean hands.’’ 


COMMENTS 


If you keep this standard before him always, then 
from the humdrum routine and limitation of the 
schools he will come forth something bigger and finer 
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than the sneaking, self-conscious youth sneering at 
other incapables, who by glueing be-spectacled eyes 
to his books and evading athletics and all social activi- 
ties, has managed to pass a ‘‘cinch’’ course and add 
(possibly by purchase!) a few letters after his name. 

You have prevented his being a Pharisee. All the 
world hates a prig. And a prig he will be if he be- 
comes ‘‘teacher’s pet’’ and shows the whites of his 
eyes, as he despises the boy whose animal spirits may 
be occasionally at issues with perfect ‘‘class disci- 
pline,’’ if such ever exists in school. 

In certain cases it may be deemed advisable to teach 
your children school subjects at home. That there are 
disadvantages in such a course must be obvious; nota- 
bly the lack of companionship and the impossibility 
of personal adjustment to the requirements of the 
school curriculum. 

The absence of competition is not perhaps such a 
great disadvantage, as much ignoble comparison is apt 
to acerue to ‘‘teachers’ pet’’ or the grade dunce. 

The home-trained child has undoubted advantages 
along such lines as good manners, deportment and 

the fact that mother inculeates a 

Deer cod definite ethical code. He will also re- 
celve individual attention. A strong 

personal interest and mutual understanding will also 
advantageously grow up between mother and son. 
Foreign missionaries are frequently forced to teach 
their own children; it is said these children frequently 
outrank others of their age in scholastic work. One 
American mother taught her two children in this way 
until each attained his tenth year. Placed in the 
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sixth grade, these children are declared to have led 
in scholarship; one hopes they led also in outdoor 
sports and games! The question of discipline in this 
home school gave no trouble; the children studied 
diligently. The plans followed by this mother are 
given as follows: 

By cutting the legs off a cheap table, a desk of the 
required height was formed for the children. Little, 
red chairs were used for seats; a blackboard stood in 
a corner of the room. The books used were those re- 
quired by the regulations of the nearest school. 

The business-like atmosphere of the room was se- 
eured by using certain devices prevalent in schools. 
The mother exercised foresight in planning a certain 
exact code for each day. This, carried out with pre- 
cision, inspired the children’s confidence in her ability. 

The school opened daily at a given time and place. 
Even though by common consent it was held on the 
porch or yard, the opening song was sung in the ac- 
customed place, giving realism to the regular school 
idea. Ifa child needed to leave the schoolroom, per- 
mission to do so was asked in a formal manner. School 
began and ended on time; the program throughout 
being definite and well observed as in a public school. 

From the school authorities a course was procured 
and followed in every detail, grades being given, and 
the questions and answers of examinations passed 
being carefully preserved. Lessons lost by a child’s 
illness or absence were made up, as in school. 

The neighbors, knowing the hours set apart for 
school work, arranged to come on errands at other 
times. 
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This mother used the best methods known to her 
in teaching her two children, deriving her lessons 
from her various readings and from observation of ‘ 
methods employed by successful teachers. A few she 
herself originated. 

The word-method was invariably used in teaching 
reading. The children were encouraged to study out- 
side their school work by being interested in period- 
icals from which she frequently read to them. 

Arithmetic was made conerete by objects. The 
children were sent to a store to buy goods. Their pur- 
chases were weighed and measured and they learned 
the manipulation of correct change by actually han- 
dling money. 

Language they acquired by being encouraged in 
letter writing and contributing articles to the chil- 
dren’s page of such magazines as the ‘‘ Woman’s Home 
Companion,’’ ete. 

Geography they learned by digging out the capes 
and islands in the back yard. A small stream was 
caused to flow into a little pond by letting a hose lead- 
ing from the hydrant empty itself at the source of the 
little river. Erosion and currents were studied by this 
play-method. 

The industries of various states in the Union were 
aptly illustrated by their chief products. Coal repre- 
senting Pennsylvania, gold foil Colorado, ete. 

The success of the home school rested mainly on the 
fact that ‘‘Mother’’ positively expected excellent re- 
sults. Her plans were absolutely matured before being 
put into practice. Having perfect confidence, there- 
fore, her confidence was reflected in her children. 
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Realizing she knew the subjects she taught, they fol- 
lowed an assured leader. 

Energy and codperation—the quality without which 
any success is impossible—insured good results in this 
case. 

The mother’s implied understanding of her chil- 
dren’s education was in itself a suggestion to them 
that to know was to be ‘‘like grown-up men.”’ 

Every lesson well learned was an incentive to fresh 
effort. Generous praise was given for work well done; 
diligence and application meeting in all cases with 
just reward. 


5. Success 


Do not make plans too quickly for your child’s 
future and force them upon him. 

Study his ability, the strong points, the talent show- 

ing persistently throughout the whole school course, 

the subject of which he never wearies, 

Life Plans that indicates where his success will 

come to him. In this context we may 

take the following lesson on dealing with the unawak- 

ened boy—perhaps a genius in embryo. He is often 

a hard problem. 


Lesson 16 
AIM 


To awaken a boy’s interest in a career of useful- 
ness. 


His father is a commonplace person, content to 
work as an unskilled laborer; content also with the 
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wage earned as such, for it enables him to spend an 
occasional holiday with his gun. The boy resolves to 
be and do “‘just like father.’’ His mother is naturally 
ambitious, full of vague dreams and desires that she 
knows can only be realized in her son who “‘favors his 
maw.’’ The boy is twelve years old. 

How is the mother to forge ahead and kindle her 
son’s unawakened talent without a wreckage of family 
peace? The father’s highest bliss is a day ‘‘out after 
ducks.’’ His fondest wish for the boy a wage of ‘‘$60 
per.’’ Here is material for tragedy, for another 
‘“ Jude the obscure.”’ 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


Start right now, mother, waiting for nothing, hoping 
for all things. Subscribe for ‘‘Popular Mechanics’’ 
and ‘‘The Literary Digest.’’ In these periodicals there 
is reading matter that father can enjoy as well as son. 

Your boy will call your attention to some feat of 
an inventor; some achievement along lines literary. 
Give him all your attention. Say to him: ‘“‘I have 
little time to read, son. I wish you would tell me about 
those airships.’’ 

Or: ‘‘If these orchids are so widely spread, suppose 
you ask some of your schoolmates if there are any 
around here.’’ 

These are small beginnings. Watch for any sign 
of increasing interest in any form of skilled labor. 

Any adventure he proposes to make into the world 
of science, art or economics, is a step forward, no 
matter if the venture be but a short-lived one. 

Let him find himself. If he be attracted to a vaca- 
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tion involving the use of a library, encourage him to 
ask you to codperate with him in borrowing books 
from the public library, in attending night school for 
the acquisition of classic or modern languages, stenog- 
raphy, mechanics, drawing. Let his plans extend over 
months or years. No matter; for this leading up to a 
desired object is as valuable as the same amount of 
effort spent in action. 

Let the lad talk as much as he wishes to talk: never 
over-urge him to realize his words by actions. If he 
drops drawing, mechanics, etc., when he is sixteen, 
turning his whole attention to story writing, follow 
him with undiminished enthusiasm ; let him if possible 
make friends with the printers or editors of the local : 
paper. 

If father be careless in such matters, avoid arousing 
his opposition or scorn; talk of these subjects in his 
absence. Secrecy in such cases is justifiable, and 
will add zest to the boy’s work. Read yourself and 
keep up with the boy’s talk so as to climb the heights 
with him. He will explain if you will listen. And re- 
member always; if you fail him here you are ruining 
his chance of ultimate success. 


COMMENTS 


The success of this plan rests on the mother’s intense 
conviction that something must be done for her son. 
If she perseveres in her decision to make room for his 
interests in her already over-filled life, there can be 
no question but that good results will accrue in prac- 
tically every case. 

The initial fact to be impressed on the mother is 
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that she is not to select a career for her son, not to force 
him to learn a particular trade ; but to arouse him from 
a state of intellectual lethargy. 

A little inspiration and encouragement when the 
boy is twelve years old may sow the seeds of a future 
notable, or at all events useful, career. 

Home inspiration is essential. If but one member 
of a family will sympathize and take the trouble need- 
ful to sustain his ambitions by giving scope to his 
imagination, there is hope for any alert lad with the 
germs of success dormant in his mental make up. 

If possible, cultivate acquaintances who are influ- 
ential along your boy’s chosen line. This is an age of 
‘“pull’”’ and it is only true to say that the first business 
venture is more likely to succeed if a few prominent 
men interest themselves socially or financially in the 
matter. 

Do not force your child to go to college. The appeal 
of earning money immediately is more attractive than 
years of further work. 

It is an excellent idea to let an older boy plan ahead ; 
coming from ‘‘dream castles’’ to actual business 
success. 


Lesson 17 
AIM 


To help an adolescent of sixteen to make his 
dream come true. 


DEFINITE INSTRUCTIONS 


‘*Yes, it is surely encouraging that you have come 
out ‘top of the class’ in algebra, solid and trig. The 
drawing has certainly come on finely.’’ 
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‘*You know, mother, how keen I am to go to a tech- 
nical college and become a mining engineer. A man 
who was visiting Vincent Phillips, the math. teacher, 
told me that there’s loads of money to be made in 
Central America, and one has a really good chance 
there. I’m just as keen.’’ 

‘*Did you ever put down your plan in a note-book? 
I don’t mean keeping a diary, which is a morbid prac- 
tice, I have always thought, for most people to culti- 
vate—but a wee book you can keep in your pocket 
and refer to for big things. Father told me he did 
when he was young. He wanted to become an 
accountant. ”’ 

‘*He’s certainly made good all right in his dream 
plan. It’s a good idea. Believe Ill try it.’’ 

‘‘Did you notice we have a good many books in the 
library on the lines of mining engineering? They 
may be a little out of date, but there is some good stuff 
in them. Your father was looking them over with 
Colonel Black the other night. The Colonel wanted 
to borrow some of them.’’ 

‘“That’s great, mother. I’ll look out and I’ll cer- 
tainly adopt the notebook plan.’’ 


COMMENTS 


This is helping the boy to materialize a dream, giving 
definiteness to what might be a mere castle in the air. 
No dream, however vague, is too insignificant to be en- 
couraged. ‘‘Hitch your wagon to a star,’’ wrote 
Emerson ; and he who does so will not tarry in obscure 
places. 
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EXAMPLE 


Helen Harvey was a big sixteen-year-old girl of good 
standing in her school work, as well as in athletics. 
Her father was a noted teacher in a 
boys’ ‘‘Preparatory,’’ naturally ex- 
pecting his daughter to go to college 
and take up some work in which his influence would 
secure her not only an attractive, but also a highly 
paid, position. 

One day at dinner Helen casually announced, ‘‘The 
College Entrance Exams are to be held in two weeks, 
but I have decided to take up dancing. Miss Brooks, 
our dancing teacher, says I have a future as a dancer. 
It is highly paid, and I’m just crazy to go to Boston 
and study seriously.’”’ 

‘‘You’re going to take the Smith Entrance, aren’t 
you, daughter ?’’ asked her father, quietly. 

‘‘But, father—that would be wasting time, wouldn’t 
it?’’ However, nothing more was said, as Dr. Harvey 
was already buried in a scientific journal. 

Before luncheon, he stepped over to see Mrs. Alex- 
ander, a young married woman, whom Helen admired 
as a fine tennis player, asking her to exert all her 
influence to prevent the ‘‘dancing craze,’’ by talking 
of the many advantages she had received herself 
through her college education. 

‘‘T ll do my best, Doctor Harvey,’’ she said, brightly, 
‘‘but if Helen were to guess . . . why—she’d surely 
brain me with a tennis racquet !’’ 

Accordingly, when the good doctor later entered his 
daughter’s room, where Mrs. Vernon Castle (cut from 
a magazine) was propped by a bust of Socrates, he 


Dancing 
or College 
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said, ‘‘ How is everything going now, little girl? Has 
Miss Proctor praised your compositions recently ?’’ 

‘“Yes, father,’’ came the quick reply. ‘‘She said 
this morning I was a ‘certainty’ in English. I didn’t 
tell her I was not planning to go to college.’’ 

““Daughter, I wonder if you have quite threshed out 
this matter? You know, by your future study you 
make or mar your future career.”’ 

‘“You see, father, I shall not have time to go to col- 
lege and to study dancing. I could make something 
of myself much quicker if I go in for dancing right 
away,’’ and she glanced at the photos of Maud Allen 
and Pavlowa (also cut from magazines) pinned over 
her desk. 

‘“By continuing your study in college, Helen, you 
will lay a foundation by which you can meet the prob- 
lems and difficulties of your future life. Everyone is 
called to face serious issues sometime and higher edu- 
cation fits one to master an unthought of situation in- 
telligently and well. You have no idea as yet what 
your powers may mean after further study has devel- 
oped and matured your understanding. 

‘‘If your true vocation prove to be dancing, be sure 
you will attack it with the more intelligence for know- 
ing the other subjects that can practically all be made 
to bear upon your well-chosen hobby—or career,’ 
added the good doctor, with a sly smile, as he closed 
the door. 


COMMENTS 


This father acted wisely in that he did not oppose 
his daughter’s expressed wish. 
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Opposition accelerates desire. By judicious reason- 
ing and plenty of tact such a situation can generally 
be shaped to please both parent and child. Your 
daughter can realize that one study is invariably 
helped by other studies; as community singing 
originated not within a New York Park, but at little 
Megaera in Greece, where it is practiced today at the 
Easter Season ; so the more widely a boy or girl studies, 
the more profound and far reaching his grip on his 
chosen subject. Also, incidentally, the bigger check 
will he draw from his future employer. 

Do not try to grow peaches on an apple tree. 

To recapitulate, then, we see that in teaching chil- 
dren, you must always answer all questions and answer 

them truthfully, up to the limit of 
Summary their present capacity of understand- 
ing. 

You will surely find that by encouraging in every 
way the love for natural life, nature study will become 
a play. Your child will learn to be accurate in dis- 
eriminating between the bird songs, by which also he 
learns comparison. His attention is caught by the 
observation of the first egg in the nest of the hedge 
sparrow. He acquires concentration by observing the 
habits of the wild creatures which necessitate close 
study. His memory develops by recalling various hap- 
penings in the world of nature. He learns to be pains- 
taking in his care for his various collections; to be 
thorough in his work by realizing that pets of all kinds 
need unremitting care if they are to maintain perfect 
health, and therefore be pleasant and interesting com- 
panions. The constructive side of his imaginative life 
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will unfold in the activities you help him to induce; 
the reproductwe in the multiplication of his individual 
personal experience, and the creative along the lines 
of his particular talent. 

By encouraging imagination in matters of daily 
life—work and play—you not only give your child an 
outlook closed to the unhappy individual compelled 
to rely on adventitious, fortunate circumstances for 
his every pleasure, but you open for him the doorway 
to romance, that is, to the country where those ideals 
dwell towards which the best of life is ever tending. 
You open for him, too, the quiet of secret resting- 
places wherein he may find refreshment for the harder 
battles of life and, by opening the doorway to the 
finest imaginative literature, you show him the way 
by which great spirits, seeking attainment, found 
ultimate content. 

_ Never fail by lack of responsiveness to quicken 
every beautiful trait in your children. 

The cities are beginning to recognize that beauty 
is indeed the way of life, planting trees along the 
sidewalks, and providing open spaces, not only as 
‘‘lungs’’ for crowded areas, consequently preventing 
infant mortality ; but realizing that the most beautiful 
city is likely to be the best city; where continual eye 
sores do not drive the citizens to seek forgetfulness in 
saloons. 

In like manner, you as a mother provide your child 
with emotional and mental bases, where his mind may 
recuperate among the beauty and fragrance of the 
flowers in his imagination’s garden, before he goes out 
again to grapple with the harder problems of daily life, 


PART IV 
CONCLUSION 


The best is yet to be. 


—Robert Browning. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen in the last chapters how you may 
best and most easily obtain enduring results along 
lines physical and mental; also how to induce temper- 
ate habits in your child’s life from the very first. 

A sound mind inasound body. The well-worn Latin 
proverb admirably fits the result that will ensue when 

you have diligently mastered the ad- 
Health vice herein contained and applied it 
to the training of your child. 

Life and light, fresh air and fun, a clear outlook 
and clean hands. That is your child’s physical equip- 
ment according to the Course. Perfect freedom of will 
induced by due knowledge that the way of life is also 
the way of success. An imagination stored with fancy 
—correlated to fact in such happy manner as will be 
infinitely helpful, not only in giving cultural back- 
ground to the child’s future, but in affording fewer 
empty places in his mind for unlovely ideas to find a 
resting place. 

Nature, we know, admits no vacuum. It is the mind 
barren of ideas that is beset by evil thoughts. There 
is no room for evil where good holds sway. No chance 
for coarse language where choice words have charmed 
by beauty and fitness in that habit-forming epoch 
prior to the seventh year. 
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Great stress has been laid on temperance, because 
without it there is no ethical foundation. I1l-disci- 
plined minds cannot exist where self- 

Temperance control reigns supreme. ‘Temperance 
must exist where self-control has pio- 

neered the way, as we have indicated in this Course. 

Imagination is the torch-bearer for pure reason in 
the earlier years. We have shown you how to stimu- 
late it and encourage it; as we have taught you how 
to keep the little body of your child in a healthy con- 
dition, knowing that as we speak of body first (‘body 
and mind’ rather than ‘mind and body’), without 
health of body, healthy mentality is an impossibility. 

Fun, fresh air, pure simple food and natural re- 
striction, this is an epitome of the present volume. 

By natural restriction, we mean the elimination of 
the false stimulus of alcohol, nicotine, or caffeine, by 
the substitution of natural living; out-door sleeping, 
partially fruitarian diet, abundance of pure water, 
and, in short, a return to the simpler mode of living 
that nature designated and so-called civilization is 
just beginning to relearn. 

Everywhere we hear the slogan, ‘‘ Back to the land’’ 
and the ‘‘Simple life.’’ Everywhere vague phrases 
suggest that people are beginning to realize a want 
in their over-sophisticated lives, especially in the case 
of overstimulated child life. This need, natural 
methods alone can supply. 

Here there is nothing of a vague character. We 
tell you simple and forcible truths, tried and tested 
in every possible way and on every possible type of 
child that is known to the most modern applied psy- 
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chology. Furthermore, we tell you how to apply them 
and when; we do not indulge in talks on indefinite 
action and indulge in no hackneyed illustrations. 

Having trained your child in the habit of self-con- 
trol, of conquering appetite by reason, you fill his lungs 

with pure air, enrich his memory with 

Education the music of the ages from your store- 

house of poetry; you habituate him 

to the sound of perfect rhythms before he can read, 

training his ear to eschew cheap literature even as 

by your feeding you have trained his palate to reject 
cheap and trashy food-stuffs. 

You show him that ideal beauty is and must be 
ideal good, or virtue; that a deviation from right is 
just insomuch deviation from beauty ; that the ultimate 
ethical good is ultimate actual success; that there is 
practically no irremediable evil thing, because each 
thing at its inception stands for beauty, and because 
association of ideas suggests evil where custom has 
condoned a practice or action found to be destructive. 

It is the traditions, perhaps, that we, as revolution- 
ists, must fight as our very deadly handicaps: 

The tradition, for instance, that wine is a tonic, dies 
hard. 

The tradition that a child learns by ‘‘do not,’’ rather 
than ‘‘do.’’ 

The tradition that evil is dominant rather than good. 

That all these are utterly false premises, we prove 
to your entire satisfaction throughout the Course. 

We tell you with the great optimist, Robert Brown- 
ing: ‘‘The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound’’ to him who triumphs over it. 
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And you set right out to prove it, if you intend in 
fact to train your child properly. 

Immaturity is immaturity, neither obstinate stupid- 
ity nor evilly disposed ignorance. 

Your child, before seven years, is an explorer, ex- 
perimenter, occasionally a vivisectionist of grown-up 
prejudices, if you will. Shrewd, observant, quick to 
note, not only what you say but what you think. Fur- 
thermore, he sees what you are ashamed to think and 
he is quick to act upon it. Nothing escapes him. He 
is intensely psychic, and if he could express it, his 
logic, although crude, is often wonderfully sound. 

Take all these facts into consideration if you want to 
reap every possible benefit from the present Course. 

Train yourself. Think high thoughts, even before 
you do good actions. Good actions are often merely 
the dole paid to social custom. 

Great thoughts are visible to the consciousness of a 
little child who looks into your eyes, and finding a soul 
there, rests content to follow where you shall lead. 

‘“The best is yet to be.’? We have used the words 
advisedly in this chapter, for in the following volume 
we shall deal with those subjects most vital to life and 
nearest to a parent’s heart. 

In Morality, we touch the big things. Our orchestra, 
so to speak, has been tuned up and we hear the crash- 
ing chords of a great finale. 

In the first subject of confidence we picture you 
finding a fresh revelation as you teach your child the 
grand truths of life by our simple, easy methods. We 
picture your delight as you master the solution of 
that most vexed question—the finding of suitable com- 
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panions; and again when you realize how easy it is 

to bind the children more closely to you, to their 

home and to all that is fine, noble and 

Confidence good, by the sympathy you show in 

appreciating and planning for their 

pleasures or amusements; and the sane, wise lessons 

we teach you, as to the very best way a child of all 
ages may play and spend his pocket money. 

You will acquire a just balance in the question of 
direct moral training along the lines of honesty, sym- 
pathy and altruism. 

You have probably found it difficult to know just 
where to ‘‘draw the line.’’ There are a thousand pit- 
falls for unwary or untrained mothers; and as they 
are helped to avoid the pitfalls, so we help the children 
to scale the heights that lead to moral victory. 

You are probably often worried by those little points 
in good manners that affect children especially, and 
that form no part of the ordinary handbook on social 
etiquette. We help you in the matter of making plain 
the little points that will differentiate your children 
from the child of the careless or untrained mother. 

You may feel shy of introducing religious topics to 
your children. Many people find it difficult to speak 

at all on those subjects they hold most 

Religion sacred. We help you here by giving 

you practical advice as to how a little 

child’s mind may best be prepared for the reception 
of great religious truths. 

And, finally, we take you to the high places where 
happiness crowns the hill of ultimate successful 
achievement. 
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This last volume is the crux of the Course. In it 
are contained the lessons by which you will build up 
the tendencies preinduced by good habits that will 
become splendid character. 

Having laid your foundation, builded your walls, 
you now set forth to pile up the rich treasures of final 
adornment, completing a storehouse of those great and 
good things we call a well molded, noble man or woman. 

With proper training, there is nothing you cannot 
preinduce in your child. Your powers are great, your 
influence far-reaching. 

You have the greatest privilege in the world. Be- 
cause you have borne the child, and can also teach 
him as you watch his bodily and mental growth. 
Knowing his potentialities, and learning from him his 
tastes, his desires, his talents and ambitions. 

Keep a diary. Not one of those fatuous books 
wherein are catalogued ‘‘baby’s first tooth, his first 
prayer, his first recitation, ete.,’’ but a note-book, 
giving his early mental and physical characteristics ; 
psychic reactions that are interesting, especially along 
lines physical, mental or moral. This will be of value 
all his life, both to him, to the mother of his children, 
to the physician, and, should legislation have gone a 
further step during the years of his growth, to the 
State itself. 

Remember, the more broad-minded you are, the 
more truly fine-minded and really great you will 
become. 

Not by belonging to women’s clubs and small move- 
ments will the great pathway to progress open out, 
but by the individual mothers bringing the children 
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of the future to face life with open eyes, unbiased 
reason, a just knowledge of that beauty which is eth- 
ically good, and realization that without perfect phys- 
ical and mental health no one has a right to beget, 
bear or train the human blossom whose ultimate des- 
tiny will render the world under more enlightened 
sociological conditions, a finer place than we of the 
present generation can imagine. 
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